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Though they be ever co ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are follow’d. 
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- $PRING FASHION. ~ 


DinneER OR EveninG Dress.—Dress of pink 
satin. The corsage is made low, and quite 
plain to the bust, with small draperies put on, 
a la Sevigne, and a small revers, or kind of 
low pelerine, which forms little more than a 
garniture round the neck of the corsage (see 
plate); it is open on the shoulders. The sleeves 
are short, and fit as exactly as possible to the 
shape of the shoulder and arm. ‘Two long. puffs 
of gauze are let intothe centre of each sleeve, 
and the sleeves are finished by ruffles a la Louis 
the Fifteenth, of white blonde. These ruffles 
are so deep at back, that they reach far below 
the elbow; at front they do not quite reach to 
the bend of the arm. The skirt of the dress is 
ornamented with an excessively rich and deep 
flounce of white blonde, headed by puffs of satin 
ribbon, placed very close to each other (see 
plate). The ceinture is fastened in front with 
a small bow, and twolong ends. Scarf of blonde; 
the ends only, embroidered, and finished with a 
silk fringe. 

Velvet, which was worn so extensively during 
the past winter, will still compose the greatest 
number of the bonnets, for the demi-tozlette, of 
the leaders of the fashion. It is worn plainly in 
simple bows, or with feathers, or sometimes, 


even with flowers, but which, to have an effect, |’ 


must be the orange blossom, or a bunch of roses 
with black velvet, or a sprig of Jessamine, with 
any other dark colour, the flowers worn with 
velvet, being entirely chosen by its colour. 

_ The figured velvets, less worn but more bril- 
liant in appearance, are also in good taste. The 
dark maroon, coloured with the grey, are the 
best to adopt. 

Demi-antique Coiffure—The back hair is 
taken up to the crown of the head, where it is 
divided into two parts: one part is formed into 
a rather high coque or bow (see plate,) and the 
other into what was formerly called a chignon ; 
fer a description of which we refer our readers 
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to the plate itself. The bow of hair, and the 
chignon are separated from each other by a thick 
braid. The front hair, in the modern style, is * 
in smooth bands, but not reaching lower than on 
a level with the eye, where the hair is rounded 
and turned up again. Three long ringlets hang 
on the neck at each side (see plate): a very 
long wreath of roses crosses the entire upper 
artof the bead; descends at each temple as 
ow as the hair; goes round the braid, which 
divides the bow and chignon, and finishes by a 
high branch, consisting of a large full-blown 
rose,and which is placed exactly in front of the 
coque of hair; long gold earrings, gold chain, 
long white kid gloves, and black satin shoes. 

Garniture de cheminee, consisting of an an- 
tique pendule (clock), a /a Louis the Fourteenth, 
of Sevres China. Jars of the same. 











LINES. 
Oh! balmy sleep! beneath thy wing, 
When busy care no longer toils, 
Where hopeless Love, forgets its sting, 
And wan Despair in vision smiles, 


Original. 


Soft let me lay my weary head, 
My languid eye in silence elose—— 
And, blest beneath its friendly shade, 
Steal from the world, and from my woes, 
Tir’d with the lengthen’d day—-I view 
With secret joy the minutes past, 
And glad to bid the world adieu, 
The coming moment wish thelast. GC. B. B, 





A man can be in no condition wherein God is 
at a loss, and cannot help bim; if comforts be 
wanting, he can create comforts, not only out 
of nothing, but out of discomforts. The trouble 
which we think will swallow us up, may bea 
means to bring us to our heaven; so mighty is 
God in power, and so “ excellent in working.”’ 
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History of Ismayl and Maryam; 





AN ARABIAN TALE, FROM THE FRENCH, 





{Count Forbin, a lively Frenchman, has recent- 
ly published an account of his travels in Greece, 
Turkey and the Holy Land. ‘The manners of the 
people, the monuments, the temples, and every thing 
else connected with that country, have been so fre- 
quently described, and particularly, with a felisity 
which defies all imitation. by Dr. Clarke, that it 
would seem to be superfluous to attempt to make 
any addition to the stock of information which the 
public already possess. But the same objects strike 
the mind differently, and the remote countries of 
the East awaken so many powerful sensations that 
we peruse every narrative with renewed interest. 
The splendid work in quarto which Count Forbin 
has published is enriched with admirable drawings, 
executed in the most brilliant style ; indeed, he con- 
siders these embellishments as constituting the 
chief value of his work. We shall lay before the 
reader an episode which the Count has introduced 
in the following manner: ‘ After their repast, our 
Arabs drew up in a circle, and each in his turn told 
a story ; by the physiognomies ef those who listen- 
ed to him, it was easy to judge of the interest of 
the recital. One evening they appeared to be more 
attentive, and to feel a greater emotion, than usual: 
I wished to know the cause of this, and procured 
fron Abon Doand, our interpreter, the translation 
of a tale, which must have been more pathetic from 
the lips of Ibrahym el-Arish. ‘ My lord,’ said the 
dragoman to me, ‘I have heard it repeated several 
times by a monk of Jaffa: I am almost certain that 
I can tell it as well as he did.’] 

In the continual quarrels which subsisted between 
the Arabs of the Desert and the Motsallam of Je- 
rusalem, the people of the latter surprised and made 
prisoner, near the valley ot Begua, a young Cheykh 
who had already distinguished himself by his valor- 
ous achievements. He was named Ismay], the son 
of Ahmed, the son of Bahir: his father was chief of 
the tribe of Ouahydyeh, one of the most considerable 
of Barrel-Cham (Syria). Ismay defended himself 
with the courage of the lions he had so often at- 
tacked in the sands of Maan and Karac. Being 
desperately wounded, it was not without great dif- 
ficulty that he was transported to Jerusalem, where 
he was lodged, with his head resting on a column, 
in the court of the governor’s palace. The pale- 
ness of death overspread his sunburnt visage, with- 
out changing the masculine and dignified beauty of 
his features: his stiff and chilled linibs, however, 
seemed to announce that he who was the rampart 
of the Desert, and the terror of Syria, would soon 
yield up the ghest. But his blood still flowed; 
and what pity denied, was inspired by a sordid in- 
terest. The Motsallam, expecting a considerable 
ransom for the only son of the cheykh of the 
Ouahydyeh, ordered the dragoman of the convent 
of the Holy Land, who had the reputation of a 
skilful physician, to be called. ‘Hakim,’ said he 





* Doctor. 
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to him, ‘seeing that thou hast received from Hea 


ven the gift of curing men, and that my people sey pn-Ter 
in thee a second Averroes, I will confide to the d pre 
this prisoner, if thou thinkest that thou canst saygil° of | 
his life: let him be conveyed to thy dwelling, Sywea quenc 
that thou wilt bring this slave into my presence 0 ph and 
the twentieth day of the moon of Schowal; if tho’ wh 
failest, if he escape thy vigilance, the treason ho om Me Y 
thy head. The half of his ransom shall be the yp wakenet 
ward of this service.’ jes, and 
The dragoman bowed his head, examined th auty,u 
wounds of the yeung cheykh, and after laying ge’ | M 
hand successively on his breast, on his beard, ae’ divin 
on his forehead, said, ‘My Lord, what thou ham &° = 
commanded shall be done: deliver up to me tij essed t 
slave, and I will endeavour to restore him to theg ithout ¢ 
worth all the ransom which thy justice has a righ Dui 
to expect.’ aS emyn a 
[he expiring youth was conveyed to the hous ined f 
of the dragoman, who was named Yonhanna-eby » by da 
Temyn. ‘The fire of charity warmed the bream’ PY © 
of this Christian man: he dwelt near the gate qa. 40 
St. Stephen, on the via dolorosa,* and the garde arder 
of his house was formed on the ruins of one of te” ™°"* 
walls of the piscina probatica,t to the bottom In the 
which it descended. s heart 
Maryam, the most beautiful of the daughters ome 
Palestine, heard the sounds of redoubled blows: ham ** ! 
ing discerned the voice of Ebn-Temyn her fathe _ the 
she opened the door, which was barricadoed lik adowed 
those of all the christians of Jerusalem, and wi 9a sid 
not a little surprised at seeing him enter with th rea 
inanimate body of the young cheykh. ‘ My daug vad 
ter,’ said the dragoman, ‘I bring to thee one in af m8 "a 
fliction,’ and henceforth compassion was depicte rie 
on the celestial countenance of Maryam. ‘He i. pat 
the most formidable chief of those Bedouins, tig, : ; 
son of Ahmed, the cheykh of the Oughydyth.—i Se 
‘What! so young,’ said she; ‘and is it he wh. _* 
made himself’ so terrible to the Bethleheinites! 0 i nia 
my father, let us pardon him: bring to thy remem, oe 
brance the history of the Samaritan. If thy: "thine ‘ 
could save this unfortunate youth !’—* Haste, mun thelial 
replied to her Ebn-Temyn, ‘ bring the balm of ag y 
goun, and stripes of linen.’ Bore lich 
With hasty steps she departed. Ismay] was lai@™ will f 
on the plain divan of the dragoman. Maryain som. father 


ready the folded linen: on her knees, she supporte 
in her arms the drooping head of the youth, a 
waited impatiently the opinion her father was abo 
to form of the state of Ismayl. Alas! a sigh, pe 


I the O; 
Ebn-T 
utend fo 
t’ Ma 
















haps the last, is ready to escape his lips: "Wih.) 4, ; 
strong throbs which heave the bosom of the youg™i,, i. 
virgin do not rekindle in his bosom the torch @. added 
life. Maryam watches the siighest movements, "HB. . },, 1), 
smallest spark. She sees for the first time a1 Ih ies 
—a stranger—she contemplates with an ardent) i. oe a 
the closed eyes of the Bedouin, whose long 4 i. + an 
lids cast their shadows on his wan cheeks. On! hn " 
breast of Ismayl a deep weund has been inflict? spest 
rs A SHON ¢ eveni 

* The read by which our Saviour was led to ch, Af 
fixion. . menor of , 

+ A pond at Jerusalem where the sheep intemal favour’ 


tor sacritice were washed. 
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» Hee »n-“Temyn thinks it mortal: Maryam shudders, 
ple sey d presses to hers the sad burden she supports. 
ry " ne of her hands holds what has been prepared 
4 ha quench the blood which flows abundantly on the 
“tl and unfolded turban of the Bedouin. Her 
‘Nee OW s. which she cannot wipe away, bathe the brow 
= ie ‘the young man: this potent balm might have 
‘the ,vakened him from the last sleep: he opens his 
eT. and fixing them steadfastly on this ravishing 
auty,in the delirium of the fever which consumes 

ed. the a . soe : 
._\ fmm, ‘ Mahomet,’ he exclaims, ‘am [ at length in 
a Ly divine Paradise !’ ‘O Virgin, mother 






























the true God,’ cries Maryam, ‘he is still alive! 
essed be thy name: help this poor infidel, for 
ithout thee our endeavors will be vain.’ 

During the time of his long confinement, Ebn- 
emyn and his daughter did not quit the son of 
med for an instant. He saw almost wnceasing- 
. by day and by night, the expression of the soft- 
t pity embellish the features of Maryam: words 
kindness afforded the hope of a better destiny to 
is ardent youth, whose ignominious bonds galled 
m more sorely than the sufferings he endured. 

In the mean time Ismay] recovered strength, and 
s heart paid back with interest the debt of his life. 
is soul was filled with love and gratitude. As 
bon as he was able to walk, Maryam led him be- 
path the sycamore, the branches of which over- 
adowed the house and garden of Ebn-T'emyn: 
ated side by side, it was her delight to call on him 
relate the wars of his tribe, the revenge taken 
the Ouahydyeh on the perfidious Gezzar, the 
ticulars of his family, and his pleasures in the 
ert. ‘T’he evening surprised them in the midst 
these long and agreeable reveries, from which 
ey were at length roused by the voice of the 
uezzin, who, from the lofty minaret ef the rich 
osque of el-Harem, called the musselmen to pray- 
, 

‘Maryam,’ said the Arab to her, ‘thou makest 
e forget my father, the prophet, and my tribe. 
ithin these gloomy and high walls which shut 
tthe light of Heaven, thy eyes are become the only 
ts wish to follow. Either will my bones be- 
me light ashes, to be the sport of the wind yamyn, 
I will plant for thee the nuptial tent in the desert ; 
y father and mother will leap for joy at thy sight: 
| the Ouadyhyeh will kiss the skirt of the robe 
Ebn-Temyn ; and the girls of the gabyleh will 
utend for the honor of washing the dust from thy 
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ih 't. Maryam, confused and moved to pity, re- 
Pa cl to him that she was a christian—that every 
ve ing in this life separated them. ‘ Death, alas!’ 


e added with asad presentiment, ‘ death will per- 


lent if In the interim, the pacha ef Damascus, coveting 
ig bia treasures of the motsallam of Jerusalem, called 
Ont ‘© his divan, and reproached him with his ex- 
r? tions : his head fell by the stroke of the cimeter; 
hd those eyes, a single glance from which would, 

bas tere before, have terrified all Judea, became 
". A favourite of the Pasha was appointed go- 

inten Of Of Jerusalem ; who, being desirous to repay 


® favour his patron had conferred upon him by an 
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acceptable present, levied contributions, as well on 
the convent of the Holy Sepulchre, as on those of 
the Armenians and Greeks: twenty of the richest 
Jews sunk under: the merciless blows of the stafts 
of the chiaoux. Grief and consternation prevailed 
throughout the whole city of Jerusalem. ‘ Listen, 
son of Ahmed,’ said the dragoman to the cheykh 
confided to his care: ‘bound by a sacred oath toe- 
wards the last motsallam I have not made any pro- 
mise to his successor: if thy strength will enable 
thee, profit by the confusion which prevails in the 
city; go eut te-morrow, at sun set, by the gate of 
Naby Daoud; conceal thyself in the grottoes of 
Haceldama, where the sepulchres will afford thee a 
sacred asylum; and afterwards direct thy steps 
with prudence towards the desert. May the God 
who sent thee to my house, protect thy flight, and 
may he bestew on thee, as on those whose blood 
flows in thy veins, long life. Maryam blushed on 
hearing these words: the cup, filled with the drink 
she was about to offer, fell from her hand. 

‘O my father,’ said Ismay], ‘ wherefore is it that 
thou wouldst have me sever myself from thee, when 
danger menaces those my heart will never abandon? 
That cruel man Abdallah, now persecutes the chief 
men of Jerusalem; but, when this new motsallam 
shall have sacrificed the dromedaries, his hand will 
slay the ewes, and spear the tender lamb. He will 
recollect the combat of Tiberiades, when he shall 
be told that Ismay] is a captive ; and not any ran- 
som will be the purchase of my life: there ts blood 
between us and the children of our children, Soon 
will Abdallah demand of thee an account of the 
slave ; and thy mouth, the daughter of truth, what 
reply will it have to make? Let us rather flee to- 
gether ; or, if thou wilt plight thy faith to me, I will 
proceed towards my father; he will draw near to 
Pharan the children of his tribe, gentle as antelopes, 
and courageous as lions; and I will bring a docile 
camel, which Maryam will guide witkout difficulty. 
Accompanied by her, thou wilt come out to meet 
us at the valley of Gaza,and shouts ef joy will wel- 
come thy coming during the last three days of the 
moon of sepher; and I will watch unceasingly, on 
the heights of Ebor to discern thine arrival.’ 

‘My father,’ said Maryam, embracing his knees, 
‘the offer of this young man is an inspiration of 
Heaven; yesterday I prostrated myself before the 
altar of the virgin, and my heart divined all that he 
proposed to us. Let us flee from the first blows of 
these barbarians: the hand of God will afterwards 
dispel this storm: this powerful God will look down 
on his people with compassion: but, I conjure thee, 
let us depart without loss of time.’ 

Ebn-T'emyn, struck by the wisdom of these words, 
and by his daughter’s grief, yielded to her prayer. 
Every thing having been agreed on, and all the 
measures taken, Ismayl addressed to them the 
parting wish. ‘ May you pant after the sight of the 
camp of Ahmed, the son ef Bahir, as the wearied 
traveller pants after that of the Oasis!’ The pro- 
ject, however, was soon disconcerted: the tumult 
had become such in the streets of Jerusalem, that 
Ebn-Temyn would not consent to allow his guest’ 
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to depart: he even obliged him to conceal himself 
beneath the vaults of the cistern, there to wait a 


more favourable moment. After this precaution, 
he ascended more tranquilly to Maryam, with whom 
he was conversing when a party of Spahis came to 
seize him. He had been denounced by a perfidious 
Greek, and was conducted to the motsallam: his 
daughter never saw him more. 

What little Ebn-Temyn possessed was confiscat- 
ed. Maryam, in despair, hastened to throw herself 
at the feet of the superior of the monks of the Holy 
Land, to conjure him to sue for her father. The 
monastery was surrounded by soldiers, and the 
monks menaced. ‘ My daughter,’ said the mest 
reverend father to Maryam, ‘ Our Lord has inflict- 
ed on us a deep wound, and you, of all the victims, 
are subjected to the severest trial: offer up your 
griefs to him who, at this very spot, voluntarily 
drank of the cup, even unto the dregs: daughter of 
Jesus Christ, your father is no more.’ 


The wretched girl was ignorant of this deplora- 
ble loss; she fell motionless. By the time she had 
recovered her senses, she was surrounded by several 
Christian women, who wept, and resisted her being 
taken before the governor. ‘This man, having been 
informed of the beauty of Maryam, was desirous to 
present to the pacha of Damascus a gift sweet as 
incense, and well worthy his acceptance. The 
prayers of the monks, however, and their money, 
delayed this measure for a few hours. They were 
in hopes they would be enabled to shield the young 
Christian from all further inquiries, by confiding 
her to the nuns of Bethlehem; but news was 
brought in the evening that that city likewise had 
been delivered up to the fury of the Metoualis. In- 
formation was at the same time received, that the 
convent of Jerusalem, and the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, were to be forced in the night. From 
that moment, every one betook himself to flight, as 
the only resource. The women concealed them- 
selves, with their children, in the deep caverns con- 
taining the tombs ef the kings and judges. Coura- 
geous christians scaled the walls,-and buried the 
most precious of the relics in the sands of the grot- 
to of Jeremiah, or in the depths of Siloe. 

Dejected, dismayed, without any one to counsel 
her, and without an asylum, Maryam returned to 
Ismayl, whom she found worn out with anxious ex- 
pectation. When he heard of the death of Ebn- 
Temyn, and witnessed the despair of his daughter, 
he foamed with rage, and breathed nothing but re- 
venge. ‘If God,’ said she to him, ‘has still left 
me a little strength, it is that I might persuade thee 
to depart. I have told in confidence every thing to 
the Father of the convent. Yourself, one of the 
Janissaries, to whom the protection of the monks is 
confided, has been brought over by them, and will 
facilitate thy flight: he has comsented to cenceal 
himself in the ruins of Bethamia, where the Arabs 
of Siloah will furnish him with a camel. It is 
night; gain the valley of Jephosophat ; thou wilt 
there find thy guide, who will wait for thee until 
the ninth hour. May God bless this journey, and 
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to thy remembrance Ebn-Temyn and his unfortu- 
nate daughter.’ —* Thou wilt not follow me,’ said 
Ismay], ‘ and thou proposest to me to flee ?—<] am 
a christian,’ replied Maryam, ‘ and am not permit- 
ted to be thy wife: but, Ismay], if thou levest me, 
save thy life; be happy in the desert: Maryam will 
not fail to find a refuge near the tomb of her God,’ 
Then taking courage, she added with a voice half 
stifled by her tears: ‘the only grief which I could 
not support, would be that of forgetting my duties, 
or of seeing thee lose thy life: all others I shall be 
able to resist.’ ‘Thou didst not imagine that | 
would depart,’ said Ismay] ia a sorrowfal tone of 
voice, laying down his weapons and his mantle: «| 
have not given thee reason to suspect the sen of 
Ahmed of so dastardly anact. Was it thy wish to 
try me? And what signifies life te me when re- 
moved from what I love? What is it I have just 
heard? Is it possible that thou canst live far from 
Ismayl? I remain, and I attest the prophet that 
no earthly power shall drag me from thy presence,’ 
‘Thou remainest,’ exclaimed Maryam, ‘and the 
death with which thou art menaced?’ <I despise 
it, said Ismayl. ‘And thy father who expecteth 
thee, and the tribe which impatiently awaiteth thy 
coming!’ ‘I remain,’ repeated Ismayl. ‘ Wretch,’ 
replied Maryam ‘ dost thou net know that I cannot 
survive thee ?’—<I will at least be the first to die, 
said Ismayl. ‘These last words emphatically pro- 
nounced, had all their weight: they decided the 
fate of Maryam. 


‘Oh my God! what is to be done?’ exclaimed 
the young girl, falling on her knees. ‘ Ought I te 
quit this soil sprinkled with the bloed of my father! 
Ought I to sutfer Ismay] to perish? Am [ then,a 
poor and desolate orphan, to sacrifice him thus? If 
my father were living, a sacred duty would attach 
me to him; but, alone in the world, insulated, and 
without a prop, where is the tie that binds me! A 
numerous family would have to deplore the loss éf 
Ismayl; and oughtI toconsent to his death 1 What 
matters the fate of Maryam? He will live, and 
may still be happy. Ismayl! Save thy life, and 
dispose of mine: I depart with thee. Pardon me, 
O! holy virgin, pardon me; and, if we are both 
culpable, punish me alone.’ 

Not a moment was to be lost: directed by the 
light of the conflagration which consumed the con- 
vent of the Armenians, Ismayl and Maryam pene- 
trated with great difficulty through the hedges of 
aloes which bound the gardens of the environs. 
They reached the wall which encompasses Jerusa- 
lem, and climbed over it with the help of a few 
Christians, to whem they rendered a like service. 
They might be seen—they might be heard—the 
smallest noise might betray them: Ismay! knew 
for the first time what fear was. They hastened their 
steps: Maryam, accustomed to the sedentary life o! 
the females of the east, found it difficult to follow 
her friend, he carried her in his arms. ‘The mina 


ret of Bethamia was at length in sight: now it was 
that the son of Ahmed persuaded himself that be 
was master of the destiny of Maryam, who wé 
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still engaged in offering up thanks to Heaven when 
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they came to the ruins. They hastened to make 
the signal which was agreed on; but it was not 
answered ; all was hushed; the night was dark ; 
and the guide and the camel missing. Ismayl re- 
peated the signal; he searched in vain, fer naught 
was to be seen: the ninth hour was certainly passed. 

What was to be done? How travel over sixty 
miles of dreary and rugged roads, without help, and 
without provisions, to have to find, at the end of 
this journey, moving sands scerched by the sun. 
What obstacles will not love surmount! Ismay] 
had not any difficulty in persuading Maryam that 
they ought to proceed. ‘I know,’ said he, ‘a spring 
midway between this and the land occupied by my 
tribe; near the fountain we siliall find date-trees, 
the fruit of which will nourish thee. I will carry 
thee: it will require two days only to accomplish 
this journey ; and if thy strength sheuld fail thee, 
[ will press thee to my bosom to restore it.’ 

A pure and sacred love inwrapped them in its 
original robe: it tempered the ardour of their souls, 
where reigned a holy confidence—the tender and 
religious charms of a first love. Maryam readily 
believed what Ismay] said to her: they hastened to 
quit these solitary ruins: it was their wish to take 
advantage of the coolness of the night, to accom- 
plisha small portion of their journey with less fa- 
tigue. Vain hope! Maryam was already exhaust- 
ed by fatigue; her tender feet were lacerated by the 
thorns. Ismayl saw her efforts and her sufferings, 
and his heart was broken. He took her in his arms, 
and carried her for a long time; but he advanced 
slowly in treading on the sharp flints which his feet 
buried in the sand. ‘The rising sun displayed to 
their view the desert :—an immense plain of sand, 
reddened by its earliest rays, without a tree, and 
without shelter. But this sight, far from dismay- 
ing Ismayl, gave him new courage: to him the 
Desert was the country and the image of liberty. 
‘O! Maryam,’ said he, ‘be of good cheer: before 
the end of this day we shall reach the fountain of 
Engaddi, and to-morrow we shall be with my father.’ 
Maryam, somewhat encouraged by these words, tried 
to conceal her sufferings: she attempted to walk, 
leaning on Ismayl; but her paleness soon betrayed 
ler, and she was near fainting when he again took 
her in his arms. ‘Towards the close of this long 
journey, the Arab, not yet fully recovered from the 
effect of his wound, also became weak, and still the 
‘ops of the palms of Engaddi were scarcely per- 
ceptible at the horizon: it appeared impossible to 
reach them before the hour of darkness should set 
i: but Maryam languished: the thirst that con- 
sumed her scarcely allowed her to articulate a single 
werd! T'was for him that she was dying! ‘This 
recollection inspired the Bedouin with new courage: 
he walked, stepped, and walked again. ‘I'he fear 
of losing the object of his adoration, diffused over 
his forehead a cold sweat: trembling, panting for 
breath, he pressed his treasure against his anxious 
bosom: yet afew steps, and they will reach the 
fountains so ardently desired. ‘I'hey reached it at 
ength, both of them ready to sink ; and each, de- 
pnved of motion, lay stretched on the sand. 
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Ismayl rose, however, and dragged his wearied 
steps to the cistern: he took water in the palm of 
his hands, and moistened with it the lips of Mary- 
am; she slowly opened her eyes bedewed with 
tears, which a feeble smile tried vainly to disguise. 
Anxious about the cendition of Ismayl, all her 
thoughts were concentrated in him. ‘ Alas!’ said 
the young girl, ‘ without me thou wouldst not have 
been thus dying, and exhausted with fatigue.’ She 
accused herself; and while she lamented him she 
loved, tried to find, even in her sacrifices, the occa- 
sion of her own blame. 


During the night, and the following day, they 
reposed beneath the date-trees. When Maryam 
fell into a broken slumber, [smayl was at her feet, and 
watched over her; she then eften uttered inarticu- 
late and incoherent words, to which the Arab lis- 
tened with a mixture ef surprise and terror. The 
soft and bewitching spell of an oriental night seems 
to bring man into contact with Heaven: the har- 
monies of these mysterious hours accompany alike 
the plaint of the sufferer, and the hymn of grati- 
tude. Sometimes transient lights flit across the 
horizon like a fiery chariot, and tinge with pale 
and fugitive red the fleecy clouds which hover 
over the summits of the mountains: these un- 
certain vapours then resemble the celestial intel- 
ligences which defend the children of the earth 
from the spirit of darkness. The savoury fruit of 
the date-tree and pure water soon restered the 
strength of Ismayl; but the daughter of Jerusalem 
will not recover her’s. Under constant apprehen- 
sions for the safety of the young cheykh, she was 
anxious to depart. ‘This third day was less painful 
than the others: Ismayl carried water and dates 
with which they might refresh themselves on the 
route. 

At length they fell in witha party of Arab shep- 
herds, who, moved by their sufferings, presented to 
them the milk of their mare, and bread baked in 
the ashes. The oldest of them, who was united 
in the bonds of friendship with the Ouahydyeh 
Arabs, undertook to be the guide of these poor fugi- 
tives, who directed their steps towards the valley of 
Harma: the shepherd aided them to climb the sum- 
mits of Gabar, and to cross the torrent ef Soeta, 
and the dreary waste of Hebron. ‘My daughter,’ 
said he to Maryam, ‘ place thy trust in God: it is 
nE who guided thy steps towards us in the pastu- 
rage of Edom. He hath snatched from me, to take 
unto himself, a beloved daughter, the only prop of 
my eld age: thou bringest her to my remembrance. 
Grief loveth grief: lean on me, poor broken reed ; 
together we shall resist the tempest.’ Maryam, in 
the meantime, could scarcely drag her feeble limbs: 
the fountain of her tears was dried up. In the 
evening, the piercing sight of the Arab enabled 
him to discover several horsemen stationed en a 
height : he concealed his friends behind a rock, and 
ran with haste towards these men, whom he per- 
ceived to be Arabs. ‘The Bedouins no sooner de- 
scribed the shepherd, than they descended the hill 
with the speed of lightning. ‘O! sons of the 
desert,’ exclaimed the old man, ‘can it be that ye 
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are the children of the noble gabyleh of Ouahydy- 
eh, the queen of Bosor and of Eblaia?’ < Yes, 
yes,’ exclaimed they all at once. The old man 
without replying to them, returned to [smayl, who 
confided to him his precious charge, to hasten to- 
wards his people, to send tidings to his father, and 
bring a camel. He returned a few minutes after ; 
and, falling on his knees before Maryam, said to 
her, ‘ My sister, take courage, all the tribe awaiteth 
thee, and I wish to restore unto thee a father.’ 


Maryam was placed on a mare as gentle and as 
swift as a kid: her lover, aided by one of the Arabs, 
supported her. She fainted several times before 
she reached the small circular plain of Harma, near 
unte which the old cheykh came out to meet her, 
with his wife and daughters. When they crew 
near to each other, Ismayl exclaimed unto him: 
‘heykd of the Ouahydyeh, O! my father, here is 
the angel who hath preserved unto thee thy son! 
let the new-born camel be killed in honour of her, 
and present unto her bread and salt!’ Afterwards 
he related unto him the misfortunes of the christian 
maiden ; and tears overflowed the venerable beard 





of the son of Bahir, Alas! death had already 
taken possession of the heart of Maryam. The 
young sisters of Ismayl vainly tried to divert her: 
when it was thought that she was somewhat re- 
vived, they led her to the well of Laban: seated 
beneath a fig-tree the Arab maidens recounted to 
her their solicitudes during the absence of their 
brother, and all that he told them of the benevo- 
lence and good offices of Ebn-Temyn. When they 
returned to the tent of the women, their mother, 
who anxiously expected them, spread open her arms 
to Maryam, called her her daughter, and treated 
her as she would have treated a beloved child in afflic- 
tion; she sent to Gaza what it was thought misht 
be agreeable or salutary to Maryam. ‘ We are 
poor and ignorant in the desert,’ said she to her; 
‘but eur hearts open to friendship, as the pome- 
granates of Ascalon open to the sun, by which they 
are coloured and sweetened.’ 

Maryam was deeply moved by these marks of the 
simple and unfeigned interest taken in her welfare. 
She loved the young cheykh; but her piety, the 
terrors of another life, so cogent in the breast of a 
christian female born atthe foot of the sacred moun- 
tain ef Golgotha—every reflection, in short, con- 
spired to trouble her soul: she unceasingly thought 
she heard the voice of her father, who called her to her 
presence. In the meantime she wasa prey to fever and 
want of rest. Ismayl,intoxicated with love, saw Mary- 
am descended slowly into the tomb ; enraged at fate, 
he wandered around the camp, and roared like a 
young lion wounded by the empoisoned shaft of the 
hunter. His father went out to seek him. ‘God 
is great,’ said Ahmed to him, ‘seeing that he has 
permitted the dove te seek refuge in my tent. Be 
persuaded, Ismay], that this is a lucky sign of the 
Ouahydyeh: soothe, therefore thy breast, more 
agitated than the waves of the great sea.’ 


The tenderest cares were fruitless. One day, the 
head of Maryam fellon her breast, the last sigh 
escaped her pallid lips, and her pure soul took its 








flight towards the Almighty. All the roots which 
supplied nourishment to this feeble plant had been 
cut off. The death of her father, religious scruples, 
a first love—every thing conspired to wither this 
flower, which had been a little time before so re- 
splendent in freshness and beauty. Ismay], denied 
the relief of tears, continued sullen and pensive 
amid the lamentations of the females of his family, 
The old cheykh, dejected and dismayed, presided at 
the funeral obsequies: he concealed beneath the 
palms the mortal remains of the Christian Virgin, 
and had the crucifix which this unfortunate girl 
had constantly worn next her heart, placed on her 
tomb. ‘The words which have been so often em- 
ployed to express the sharp agonies of man—would 
these words sutfice to delineate the grief of Ismay], 
of this child of nature, rebelling against her bar- 
barous decrees? It was in vain that his father pre- 
sented to him a little nourishment; that he spoke 
to him of the interests of the tribe; and of the wars 
with which he was menaced: not a single word 
could be drawn from his lips. In the mean time 
the repose of this great family was about to be in- 
terrupted by the aga of Gaza; and the council of 
the elders had just decided on a general retreat to the 
Desert of Mephaath, beyond the Black Sea, in the 
country of the Moabites. Each individual belong- 
ing to the tribe was engaged in making prepara- 
tions for departure, when, at the going down of the 
sun, the planct appeared surrounded by a circle of 
the colour of blood: the sky which had suddenly 
assumed a yellowish hue, gave out a dim and livid 
light; the birds skimming the surface of the earth, 
fled towards the west; the soil appeared luminous, 
while the air was duli and opake ; the motionless 
palm let fall toward the sand its flexible branches, 
while the slightest wind raises and tosses in the air; 
all was silent; fear prevailed around ; and the 
plaintive moans of the animals announced the ap- 
proach of the dreadful semouwm, that pestilential 
wind, the terror of the desert. Ismay], smiling at 
the prospect of this scourge, embraced the tomb of 
her whom he loved; his hands dispersed the sand 
which covered her; he pressed to his bosom the 
sheet, and raised the veil with which the virgin’s 
face was covered. Ismay] contemplated with eager 
looks the traits which death still respected. Mary- 
am appeared as if smiling on her friend, ‘ Come, 
she seemed to say to him, *come, O! my well be- 
loved: quit the land of tribulation for the abode of 
peace.’—* Yes,’ exclaimed Ismay], pressing his lips 
on the icy forehead of Maryam, ‘ receive the chaste 
kiss of the spouse of the sepulchre: I am about to 
burst my chains, and we shall be united for ever!’ 


The wretched youth waited with an impatient 
joy the death which was to confound his remains 
with those of the object of his deep sorrows, of his 
agonizing pangs. In a little time a reddish cloud 


came from the east: the fury of the storm made @ 
chaos of this tranquil desert: waves of sand came 
in conflict, the loftiest of the date-trees were cera 
cinated ; and a few minutes sufficed to heap up 4 
Amid this fearful destruction Ismay] dis 
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the afflicted heart ascends still quicker than the in- 
cense of the tabernacles.—He who judges the most 
secret thoughts of men, without doubt wished te 
reunite these two noble and pure souls in the re- 
cions of holy, eternal and ineffable joys. 








COLUMN OF THE DESERT. 


Days were fast growing into weeks, and yet 
the large Caravan, which was holding its weary 
way to the gates of Bassora saw nothing around 
it but sand—sand. Scarcely a shrub, or weed, 
or blade of grass had appeared to relieve the 
eye of the toil-worn wanderers from the eternal 
sameness of scene around since their last en- 
campment at a watering place too scanty to 
supply their wants. Days had passed since then: 
their principal guide had perished of thirst and 
weariness, and now there was not one amongst 
that numerous company who could, with any 
degree of certainty, point out the proper course 
to the city, whose gates they would have greet- 
ed as those of their Prophet’s paradise. 

In this emergency a halt had been called, and 
the leaders had met to deliberate. As no one 
knew the direct course to Bassora, they resolved 
to continue that which they were still holding, 
until something should occur to relieve them 
from their doubts; two camels, whose owners 
had died the preceding day, were killed, and 
their blood, and the small quantity of water still 
remaining in their stomachs, equally divided 
among the fainting band; and the more valua- 
ble portions of their burdens being secured, the 
remainder was left as a spoil for the next passer 
by. These arrangements had scarcely been 
made, and the Caravan again put in motion, ere 
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paint the tumult and confusion which followed 
their arrival! Maddened by thirst each rushed 
furiously to the well, and many a precious mo- 
ment was lost whilst rival candidates contended 
for the delicious draught. Order, however, was 
at length restored, and the now refreshed tra- 
vellers betook themselves to repose under the 
| grateful shade of the adjacent palms. 
| The Fakir, who, since his assumption of the 
office of guide, had become a character of some 
| importance in the band, was reclining luxuri- 
_antly upon a carpet, and puffing grateful odours 
from the ambertipped pipe of his neighbor, a 
rich merchant of Aleppo— 

‘*Tt appears, Hakim,” observed the latter, 
that thou hast crossed the desert, by this route, 
before to-day; the objects seem to be familiar 
to thee.” 

‘Thou hast spoken truly, most noble Miz- 
ram,” replied the Fakir; “twice before now, 
have I repused beneath these palms; and once 
have | passed sufficiently near to behold yon 
pillar rising like a faint cloud on the horizon”— 

“Thanks to the man who reared that column,” 
interposed another merchant, who was reclining 
near; ‘‘ doubtless it was erected by some good 
Mussulman, as a beacon to the doubting tra- 
veller !” 

‘** By no means,” rejoined the Fakir, “‘ it was 
erected for a far different purpose; and if you 
would like to listen to a legend connected with 
it, | shall have great pleasure in gratifying your 
curiosity.” 

The proposal was joyfully acceded to. It was 
‘immediately noised around that Fakir was about 
to gratify his fellow travellers with a tale; and 
‘the scattered groups lost no time in betaking 
‘themselves to Hakim’s neighborhood, and ar- 








two or three horsemen of the company, who | ranging themselves within good hearing dis- 
were riding in advance exclaimed that some tance. That worthy, meanwhile, under pre- 
tall object was in sight. Every eye was in- | tence of finishing his pipe, waited until a re- 
stantly turned to the direction pointed out; and | spectable audience had assembied around him, 
those who had sufficient strength for the effort | then mounting with his mat to a bale of mer- 
mounted to the top of their camels’ load to ob- | chandise, placed conveniently for him, he began 
tain a more extensive view. Among these was | as follows :— 

a Fakir, whose light heart had supported him; ‘*‘ Many years have now elapsed since Ali 
when stronger men had failed,and who, by many | Beidwar lived in this neighborhood, a chief of a 
a wondrous tale, had continued to beguile the | powerful tribe of Arabs. His tent was rich 
tedium of the way, and to earn, at the same | with the spoils of the numerous caravans which 
time, a few honest sequins. “ Bismillah!” cried | had fallen into his power. He had married Al- 
he, as he reached the summit of the load, ** now, | zeida, the daughter of a powerful chieftain of a 
my fellow travellers, will | be your guide; yon- | distant tribe, and, ere the expiration of a year, 
der is the pillar of Haslan and Ayeza,—reach | their happiness had been increased by the birth 
but that, and you are safe: an arrow’s shot be- of a son; and when, about three years after- 
yond it lies a grove of palms, and abundance of | wards, his Alzeida bore him a daughter, there 
the sweetest water in the desert!’’ A loud shout | seemed to be nothing more required to complete 
of joy greeted the Fakir’s announcement. Heat, | their joy. The boy, who was named Mizron, 
fatigue, and thirst in an instant were forgotten. grew up full of promise—active, handsome, and 
The camels, either conscious of the proximity | brave. When about ten years of age, his father, 
of water, or goaded on by their impatient dri- | at the youth’s earnest entreaties, had allowed 


vers, advanced with renewed energy; and the 
whole cavalcade, which, but a moment before, 


“ Drugged its slow length along,” 


the very image of weariness and despondency 
touched by the magic wand of the Fakir’s in- 
telligence, pressed furward with the same cele- 
rity which had marked its exit from the gates 
of Cairo. An hour’s travelling brought it to the 
spot so much desired; but who shall attempt to 


him to accompany a small band of his followers, 
led by a faithful servant, to intercept a rich, but 
weakly guarded caravan, of whose approach he 
had received intimation. It fell into their hands; 
but as they were returning, laden with spoil, 
they were unexpeetedly set upon by a body of 
robbers; their leader killed; and Mizron de- 
serted by his followers, fell into the hands of 
Kurjislan, the robber chief; but whether he had 
died in the conflict, or was living in captivity, 
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his heart broken parents, notwithstanding the 
most earnest and persevering inquiries, had ne- 
ver been able to ascertain. They had, there- 
fore, at length given him up as lost to them for 
ever, and centred the full tide of their love upon 
their remaining child, their daughter Ayeza, 
whose surpassing beauty and many virtues, add- 
ed to the report of her father’s wealth, failed not 
to attract a large band of suitors. 

** Upon none, however, did she smile but Has- 
lan, in her parents’ eyes the one who possessed 
the fewest attractions; for, although of noble 
form and prepossessing manvers, his father was 
chief of a small and despised tribe, between 
which and that of Ali Beidwar a deadly feud 
had formerly existed. Haslan, moreover, was 
young and inexperienced in war; and the father 
of Ayeza, proud of his own military prowess, 
scorned to entrust his daughter to the arms of 
one who, for aught he knew, might, by some fu- 
ture act of cowardice, tarnish the family ho- 
nour. It was true, indeed, that the youth had 
shown no symptoms of fear in the few expedi- 
tions in which he had as yet been engaged; but 
it was equally true that no opportunity had hith- 
erto presented itself of putting his courage to 
any severe test. The maiden, however, had no 
fears for him on that head; and as to the misun- 
derstanding between the families, what way 
could be devised of arranging it amicably, than 
an union of twoof the opposite members? It 
was in vain that her father pointed out to her 
the well proved prowess of one, the wealth of 
another, and the pure and noble blood of a third. 
In vain did her mother endeavour to excite her 
vanity and her ambition, by promising that a 
hundred camels, laden with the richest silks, 
and guarded by five hundred of the noblest 
horsemen of the desert, should accompany her 
as a bride to the tent of Nourhaddan or that of 
Aldebir. Promises, entreaties, and threats were 
alike unavailing; and she at length declared 
that uoless her parents would consent to her 
i with Haslan, she would remain for ever 
single. 

readful as was the idea of allowing their 
name to perish, and the line, which had been 
transmitted unbroken through a thousand gene- 
rations, to become extinct, yet so great was the 
dislike of her parents to an union with the tribe 
of Ali Hassan, that days and even weeks elapsed, 
and still they remained uncertain whether to ac- 
cept one of the two alternatives, or to compel 
their daughter to form some more desirable al- 
liance. 

** Haslan, forbidden to approach the tent of 
Ali Beidwar, had for several weeks enjoyed 
stolen interviews with his beloved in the soft 
hour of twilight beneath these very palms. It 
was one of those delightful evenings of an ori- 
ental summer, when the cloudless moon bends, 
like an angel of beauty and benevolence, over 
the earth, and seems to diffuse a refreshing cool- 
ness even through the thirsty desert. Ayeza had 
contrived to escape unobserved from her fa- 
ther’s tent, to meet Haslan beneath the well 
known tree. Surprised at not finding him, she 
advanced a few paces along the outskirts of the 
grove which commanded a view of the path 
which he was accustomed to take. She had not 
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proceeded many steps, however, when a horse- 
man dashed from an adjoining shade. 

‘*** Haslan!’ she exclaimed. 

“ The horseman replied not, but in a moment 
was at herside. Bending from his saddle, he 
seized her as she was turning to fly, raised her 
from the ground and placed her before him; 
then pressing his steed with the sharp stirrup, 
he sped like an arrow across the desert. Per- 
ceiving that she was betrayed, she uttered a 
piercing shriek, and endeavoured, in the first 
impulse of terror, to throw herself from the 
horse; but finding all her efforts ineffectual, she 
called aioud for Haslan, till, exhausted by her 
emotions, she fainted in the arms of her betray- 
er. Giving a shrill whistle, he was soon joined 
by three other horsemen, who had waited, in 
concealment, within call, lest any opposition 
should be offered to the maiden’s capture; and 
deeming themseives safe, at least, from pursuit, 
they slackened their speed to breathe their 
panting horses, and endeavour to revive their 
apparently lifeless captive. 

** While thus engaged, and while one had dis- 
mounted to assist his leader in placing Ayeza 
more comfortably on the saddle, the trampling 
of a steed was suddenly heard, and a bright 
lance was seen flashing in the moonlight in the 
rider’s hand. The horseman who bore the 
maiden immediately urged his charger to its 
utmost speed, at the same time desiring his 
three companions to oppose the progress of the 

ursuer. Haslan, for it was indeed he, perceiv- 
ing that every thing depended on his speed, at- 
tempted to follow, but was interrupted by the 
nearest horseman. The next moment the in- 
truder’s saddle was empty—his courser gallop- 
ing wildly over the desert, and Haslan’s spear 
no longer glimmered in the moonlight, for there 
was blood upon its point. Urging his favourite 
mare he now gained on the flying captor of his 
betrothed, himself pursued by the two geen, 
companions of the fallen; but ere long he ha 
far distanced his pursuers, and had reached the 
object of his search. 

* * Restore your ill-gotten prize,’ he exclaimed 
‘or, by Allah! this moment is your last!’ 

“¢ Strike!’ replied his adversary, turning his 
horse’s head towards Haslan, shielding his own 
body by the form of Ayeza. 

‘* Haslan paused for a moment; he knew that 
his two pursuers must soon be upon him, and 
with the rapidity of lightning buried his lance in 
the breast of his opponent’s steed. The noble 
animal reared and fell upom the sand. The rider 
extricating himself and his charge from the dy- 
ing horse, placed Ayeza on the sand, and draw- 
ing his scimitar, rushed furiously on Haslan. 
The latter, with admirable dexterity, parried 
with his lance—his only weapon—the attacks of 
his adversary; at length, however, receiving 4 
furious blow upon the handle of his spear, lus 
weapon was cleft in twain; but before his oppe- 
nent could recover himself, the headless lance 
of Haslan had penetrated his bosom. 

“Ere the combat had well commenced, Aye- 
za, revived partly by the voice of Haslan, and 
partly by the sbock occasioned by the fall of the 
horse on which she was borne, was kneeling 91 





the sand, watching, with intense anxiety, the 
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momentary conflict: unable to assist her lover, 
and too prudent to utter a sound which might 
attract his attention. On the fall of his oppo- 
nent, Haslan had time merely to leap from his 
horse—press her hand fervently to his lips— 
seized the scimitar of his expiring foe—and re- 
gain his seat,ere his pursuers had come up. 
Astounded at seeing their leader’s dead body, 
the foremost of the two horsemen checked his 
steed, while that of the other, terrified at the 
ghastly spectacle, swerved wildly aside, and 
was for a while unmanageable. 


Haslan seized the favorable moment. At a 
single leap of his noble mare he was beside the 
horseman whose astonished gaze was still fixed 
on the inanimate body of his chief; but, aroused 
by the sudden approach of Haslan, he instantly 
prepared for the encounter. A few desperate 
blows were given and parried, but the contest 
was brief; and the same moment which beheld 
Haslan’s robe crimsoned with his blood, wit- 
nessed his adversary’s skull cloven through the 
turban’s ample fold by a powerful and well di- 
rected blow. 

“During this brief struggle, Ayeza had ap- 
proached the lifeless form of her captor, and 
had snatched a dagger from his girdle in the 
visionary hope of yielding aid to her lover. 
Scarcely had she secured it, when the other an- 
tagonist, who had by this time regained the 
mastery of his steed, urged his course towards 
her, and stooped from his saddle with the inten- 
tion of bearing her off, while Haslan’s hand and 
~ were engaged by the conflict with his com- 
rade. 


“* Who dare insult the daughter of Ali Beid- 
war,’ exclaimed the intrepid girl, ‘ while she 
bears a weapon for her defence?’ and at the 
word buried her poignard in the bosom of the 
Arab, whose warm blood, as he rolled from his 
horse lifeless at her feet, sprinkled her white 
vesture. But she saw it not. Her whole atten- 
tion was absorbed by the crimsoned robe of her 
lover, as he approached her victorious, though 
wounded, from his last encounter. 

‘Whilst she was busying herself in binding 
up the deep gash upon the arm of her lover, and 
he, at the moment eloquent with gratitude, was 
pouring forth thanks to Allah for Ayeza’s safety 
and rescue; and at the next, as if scarcely able 
to realize the idea that she was again unharmed 
at his side, was covering her ‘blushing brow 
with kisses, and endeavouring to shake off or 
conceal! the faintness which began to seize his 
limbs ; we will return to the tent of Ali Beidwar, 
where all was confusion and alarm. Ayeza had 
often before been absent at the same hour, but 
for so brief a period that her departure had 
scarcely been noticed. A considerable time, 
however, had now elapsed, and still she re- 
turned not. At first, surprise was awakened ; 
then alarm. One domestic was despatched to 
seek for, and recall her; then another and ano- 
ther; but moments flew by, and anxiety was 
every instant becoming more and more intense, 
and still no tidings came. Ali Beidwar at length 
sprang impatiently from his seat,— 

‘*** My heart misgives me,’ he exclaimed; ‘I 
fear me that she has fled with Haslan;—if so, 
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by Allah, the father shall pay dearly for the 
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base treachery of his son!’ 

“He then summoned his retainers; ordered 
them to arm and mount, and to lead his favour- 
ite horse Nisradj to the tent door. Before many 
moments had passed, he was bounding across 
the sands at the head of twenty followers; and 
directing his course towards the dwelling of Ali 
Hassan. Ere his own tent was a league behind 
him, a riderless steed was observed in the moon- 
light galloping wildly across their path. 

Ms 7 eize that barb, Award!’ exclaimed the 
chief. 


“* His follower dashed from the band, and af- 
ter a brief chase succeeded in capturing the 
frighted steed. 


**“* Give thine ewn beast to thy brother to 
lead,’ resumed Ali Beidwar; ‘ mount that which 
thou hast caught, and leave him to his own 
guidance. Perchance,—for I see blood upon 
his saddle,—thou mayest learn somewhat, if not 
of my daughter; yet of something which it ma 
concern us to know. Durhaddan, go thou wit 
him, and bring back word if aught befal. Thou 
canst overtake us, for we shall advance at a di- 
minished speed.’ 

‘His two followers departed. The animal 
which bore Award, feeling itself unrestrained, 
started rapidly across the sands, and ere long 
the two companions found themselves beside a 
dead or dying man, whose pale features wore a 
ghastly hue in the trembling and uncertain 
moonlight. They leaped from their horses and 
approached him. The sufferer as soon as he be- 
came conscious of their vicinity, in a faint voice 
begged them, for the love of Allah, for a mouth- 
fud of water. Durhadden sprang upon his steed, 

lloped to this grove, and filling the flask at 

is girdle, hastened back to the wounded man. 

Award, perceiving that he was much revived 
by the draught, but that any attempt to move 
him would be attended with danger, by opening 
the wound, which had now ceased to bleed, in- 
quired of the stranger if he knew aught of the 
daughter of Ali Beidwar. 

*** She is beyond your reach ere this,’ replied 
the Arab, faintly, ‘ unless yonder wild youth who 
pursued us, has slain our whole company.’ 

“ Award madea sign to Durhadden, whoagain 
mounted his steed, and sought Ali Beidwar and 
his companions. He soon overtook them, and 
related what had passed. Ere the last sentence 
of his narrative was half finished, the sharp stir- 
rups of the old chief were deep in his courser’s 
sides, and the whole band in rapid advance to 
the spot where the wounded man lay, and where 
Award was still busily engaged in endeavorin 
to alleviate his pain. The instant they arrived, 
the chief, throwing himself from his horse, in- 
quired in a voice of thunder for his daughter; 
but perceiving the perilous condition of Benzil- 
lar (for so he was called) he paused, and then in 
a milder tone asked if he were a follower of Ali 
Hassan. 


*** f know him not,’ replied Benzillar. 

*** Whose follower art thou, then?’ resumed 
the chief, somewhat relieved at finding his first 
suspicions groundless, yet in still deeper anxiety 
than before for his daughter’s fate. 
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“** My leader’s name is Kurjislan,’ returned 
the Arab. 

“* Kurjislan, the robber ?’ 

“* The same.’ 

“ The old chief stamped, and tore his beard in 
agony and rage. 

““* By Allah!’ he at length ejaculated, ‘ he 
shall pay dearly for his rashness. I will beard 
the lion in his den but I will recover my child! 
He has already robbed me of one—he shall not 
long boast of pessessing the surviver. But by 
whom wast thou wounded?’ he continued, re- 
membering that Durhadden had mentioned 
something of pursuit. 

“*] know not,’ replied Benzillar: ‘a youth 
pursued us, whom | attempted to keep em- 
ployed till my master should escape with his 
prize. I was borne from my saddle by a thrust 
of his spear, and left wounded as you see; for 
my two companions deserted me to = him, 
and cut him off, if possible, ere he should over- 
take our leader. I can give you no further in- 
formation—leave me to die—or, if you choose 
to show hospitality, bear me to your tent, and 
let my wound be attended to.’ 

“** He speaks well,’ said the chief hastily— 
‘bear him, some of you, to the tent. The rest 
follow me. We may yet overtake the villain 
who has dared to rob me of my child.’ 

“ So saying, he mounted, and spurred madly 
across the desert in the direction of Kurjislan’s 
fortress ; leaving six of his followers to bear the 
wounded man to the tent. Their furious speed 
soon brought them to the scene of Haslan’s last 
encounter; and my hearers may judge of the 
surprise of Ali Beidwar when he beheld his 
daughter sitting on the sand, dissolved in tears, 
surrounded by four bodies to all appearance 
dead ;—the head of one resting on her knees. 

“* Praise be to Allah!’ he exclaimed, ‘ I have 
found thee,—I have found thee! But tell me, 
my child, who slew all these ?—and whither has 
thy. protector flown? Had human hands defend- 
ed thee they would not have left thee here with 
the dead for thy companions. It is Azrael, the 
angel of death, and none other, who has fought 
for thee this night, and delivered thine inno- 
cence from the hand of the betrayer!’ 

‘*** My deliverer lies here,’ replied the maiden 
mournfully, laying her hand on the damp brow 
of Haslan. 

* The chief alighted and approached, and in 
the bright moonlight recognized the features of 
the youth he had so harshly forbidden his door. 

*** He deserves thee, then,’ he said thought- 
fully; ‘if he were living now, I would for this 
night’s noble action embrace him as my son.’ 

‘***Speakest thou in sincerity, my father?’ 
hurriedly asked Ayeza. 

*“*7 do, my child, he replied; ‘ Haslan had 
nobly won thee, could he claim the prize.’ 

*** Allah be praised then!’ wildly exclaimed 
the maiden, whose hand had sunk upon the 
breast of her lover; ‘for, unless delirium hath 
filled my senses with false hope, I feel his heart 
fluttering beneath my hand!’ 

*** The chief's followers now crowded round, 
and by rubbing his hands, chafing his temples, 
and applying such other remedies as occurred 
to them at the moment, they succeeded in re- 
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calling animation to the fainting youth. The 
first object which met his opening eyes was 
Ayeza bending over him with the most intense 
delight painted upon her lovely features. He 
smiled a grateful reply, then looking round and 
perceiving Ali Beidwar and his retainers, he 
asked hurriedly. 

*“*WhereamI? Whoareall these! Give 
me my sword Ayeza, and I will defend thee.’ 

““* They are friends,’ she replied, ‘ compose 
yourself—your Ayeza is in no danger.’ 

““*The chief gave his hand to Haslan, who 
bad now recovered sufficient strength to sit, 
supported by the maiden’s arm. 

‘*** My word is passed,’ he said, ‘and though I 
thought thee unable to claim the promise when 
I made it, Ali Beidwar never retracted what 
was once spoken. Thou hast won my child,and 
she is thine.’ 

‘** Haslan had no words to reply. He grasped 
the hand of the chief—pressed it to his bosom— 
and overcome by the sudden rush of joy which 
filled his heart, again sank fainting upon the 
shoulder of his promised bride. 

** Ere the morning which followed this event- 
ful night had dawned, Haslan and Benzillar had 
been both safely conducted to the chieftain’s 
tent; and the care and attention bestowed upon 
their wounds by Alzeida and her daughter, and 
handmaidens,soon placed them both beyond the 
reach of danger. 


“From that day even to the end of their long 
lives Ali Beidwar and Ali Hassan lived on terms 
of the closest amity. A few weeks after these 
events had transpired, the nuptials of Haslan 
and Ayeza were celebrated, with all the splen- 
dour which the desert could furnish; and many 
a rich caravan contributed its portion to in- 
crease the sumptuousness of the dresses, and the 
luxury of the banquets, which for a whole week 
were spread for all who chose to partake. Has- 
lan and Ayeza, their hearts filled with gratitude 
to heaven for their preservation and happiness, 
caused yonder pillar to be erected as a memo- 
rial of their deep sense of the blessing they had 
received ;—and lived in the full enjoyment of 
those blessings and of each other’s love, till they 
saw their children’s grandsons playing around 
their knees, and at length sank to their graves, 
followed by the tears and regrets of their own 
and many neighboring tribes.—Am. Mon. Mag. 
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God doth but cast us down, to raise us up, and 
empty us, that he may fill us, and melt us, that 
we may be vessels of glory; loving us as well in 
the furnace, as when we are out, and standing 
by us all the while. 

True Religion, if we possess it, will bring com- 
fort into our minds above crosses. 

In all storms, there is sea-room enough in the 
infinite goodness of God, for faith to be carried 
with full sail. 

It is no wonder, that those who are born sol- 
diers should meet with conflicts ; for travellers 
to meet with hard fare; for mariners to encoun- 
ter with storms; or for strangers, in a strange 
land, especially among enemies, to meet with 
strange entertainment. 


oy 
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Original. 


NAMES. 


Looking the other day over Bailey’s diction- 
ary for the signification of a word in the letter 
A—I accidentally cast my eyes on the word 
Arnold—the derivation of which arrested my at- 
tention, and has excited the following train of 
reflections. Bailey there says, it is the “‘ name 
of men’—and “ derived from the two Latin 
words—honour and faithful’’—viz: a man faith- 

Sul to his honour. 

How conducive would it be to the regulation 
of society, and the happiness of individuals, if 
every one would acquire a knowledge of the true 


derivation of their respective names—and where 


they tend to promote victorious actions, and es- 
tablish an honourable character, have them con- 
tinually in view, and carefully conform to their 
documents—cautiously avoiding, on the con- 
trary, the influence of such as Gisten to be of 
an opposite tendency. For instance :—would 
the Arnold who rendered himself soconspicuous 
during our revolutionary struggle, by his most 
foul and traitorous act—ever have proved un- 
faithful to his honour, if he had attended to the 
real signification of his family name? Would 
not the reflection, that some one of his predeces- 
sors had acquired the denomination from some 
conspicuous instance of being faithful to his ho- 
nour, have generated in his bosom a noble spirit 
of emulation—and prevented him from degrad- 
ing his name, by the least deviation, from the ho- 
nour annexed to it ? 

Camden says “ the first imposition of names 
was grounded upon as many occasions, as were 
heard to be specified ;—but the most common in 
ancient times—among all nations—was upon a 
future good hope conceived by parents of their 
children--in which you might see their first and 
principal wishes towards them.’ He afterwards 
observes— Those who bore the most hopeful 
and lucky names among the Romans—such as 
are termed by Cicero, bona nomina, and by Ta- 
citus, fausta nomina, were always first enrolled 
in their assemblies, and first called out to serve 
at the sacrifices in the foundation of new colo- 
nies :—as Statorius, Faustus, Valerius, which 
implied the persons to be stout, happy, and valor- 
ous.” “Some names,” he furtherobserves, ‘‘were 
thought so happy and fortunate, that they have 
gained the possessors of them the sovereign- 
ty. So that the great Philosopher, Plato—might 
seem, not without cause, to advise parents to be 
careful in giving fair and happy names,”——as 
the Pythagoreans affirmed— the minds, actions, 
and successes of men, to be according to their 
fate, genius,and NAME. Hence the proverb— 
* bonum nomen, bonem omen.’ ”’ 

After treating largely on the efficacy of names, 
he thus proceeds :-—* So that it was gross ig- 
norance, and to the no small reproach of our 
progenitors, to think their names nothing signi- 
ficative—because, that in the daily alteration of 
our tongue, the signification of them is lost, or 
not commonly known. But in all, the significa- 
tions of these names you will see the good and 
hopetul effects, which the devisers of them had. 
And withal may make this fruit by considera- 
tion of our names, which have good, hopeful and 
lucky significations, that accordingly we docar- 








ry and conform ourselves—so that we fail not to 
be answerable to them.” 

Having thus, from the authority of that good 
antiquary, Mr. Camden, established the remark 
I was led to make, by the accidental observation 
of the derivatives of the word Arnold, on the use 
of which may be made of names—I shall pursue 
the thought, and endeavor to point out a few sin- 
gular instances that will tend to the further elu- 
cidation of that subject. For that purpose it 
will be necessary to make a concise selection of 
those names which most conspicuously tend to 
this point. The following appear to be pertect- 
ly correspondent. To avoid prolixity, I shall 
omit the roots from which they are derived—and 
for a complete list, refer such as may have the 
curiosity to prosecute the enquiry, to “‘ Cam- 
den’s Remains,” and to * Bailey’s,” and several 
other dictionaries—which may be found in the 
Philadelphia Library. 

Adeluide—One of a gene- | Cynthia—A fair friend. 
rous spirit. ' Charies—Noble, valiant. 


Adoiphus—Happy—he!p Chrysostom-—Golden- 
Alfred—AlIl pence. mouthed. 
Alexanver—The helper of | Conradi—Able in counsel. 
men. Clement—Mieek, gentle 
Agues—Chaste. Cuthbert—f amous for Jearn- 


Alice—Noble. ing 
Amery -- Always rich. Elmer—Noble, renowned. 
Amy—A friend. Everard—One mucn_ho- 
Andre w—Manly, courage- noured. 

ous. Francis—Free, not servile. 





Anna, or Ann—Gracious. Foulke—Noble and gallant. 
Arthur—A strong min, George—Rude and open. 
Archibsld--Eminently bold | Godtrey — Godly. ° 
Augustine—Muajestical. Gittord—Oi a lideral dispo- 


Baidwin—Bold conqueror. sition. 
Barnaby—Son of co sela- | Godwin--Victorious in God. 
tion. Gregory—Social. 


Beatrice—One that makes | Griffith—Of strong faith. 
happy. Gertrude—True and amiu- 


Belzebub—The king of flies. ble. 
Bernard—One of a stout | Herbert—G'ory of the ar- 
heart. my. 








Brian—Clamorous. Henry—OfF a bright forns. 

As such has been the importance of names,— 
andthe most beneficial consequences might re- 
sult from adue attention to the derivation,and true 
meaning of them--they certainly deserve more 
consideration, than is usually bestowed upon 
them. In the first place, by the imposition cf such 
as are not only ** happy and fortunate’’—but of 
such as are adapted to the professions and em- 
ployment, which children are intended to pursue. 

Thus—on the child that is intended for tne 
army or navy--and who from his family connec- 
tions and rank in life, would stand a chance of 
arriving at some distinguished appointment in 
either of those professions—-the name of Arthur, 
Andrew, Archibald, Baldwin, Bernard, Elmer, 
Everard, Herbert, or some similar appellation 
ought to be imposed—-that if he should becomea 
strong man, of a stout heart, and a bold con- 

ueror, Mc. &c. his name may be adapted to 
these qualities. At the same time, they who al- 
ready bear those names-—-or similar—and are in 
a military or naval employment--should strive 
to deserve them--and “fail not”--as Camden 
says—‘ to be answerable to them.” 

To such as are designed for the bar, those of 
Brian, clamorous—-Chrysostom, golden-mouth- 
ed, &c. are not inapplicable. For as strength of 
lungs and volubility of speech—the constituent 
principles of clamour--are so peculiarly requi- 
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site for gentlemen of that profession——and as they 
never open their mouths without the application 
of gold to their palms—which by an expeditious 
communication produces the desired effect— 
from which gentlemen of the law may justly be 
termed “ golden-mouthed.” Could any names 
better suit them ? 

Those whom their parents may suppose will 
have a prospect of obtaining a seat in either of 
our great National Councils, or State Legisla- 
ture—should be named Conrade, Cuthbert, F'ran- 
cis, Mc. &c. as the qualities implied in those 
names-~are such as a member of the Senate or 
House should be endowed with. 

For those intended to be bred for the church, 
no names are more applicable than those of 
Adolphus, Alfred, Alexander, Barnaby, Cle- 
ment, Godfrey, Godwin, &c. as our spiritu- 
al pastors ought to be happy, to be our helpers— 
to be peaceable—the sons of consolation—meek 
—Godly—and victorious in God. 

From a want of attention to a proper imposi- 
tion of names—and after that to a due obser- 
vance of the tenor of them, and the obligations 
they lay us under—what mischiefs have arisen? 

Had Alexander—before he engaged in the 
Persian war, but reflected a moment on the 
import of his name—that the interpretation of it 
was the helper, not the destroyer of men—would 
he have set out to destroy a people who had done 
him no injury? And when he was excited by 
Thais to burn Persepolis, would he not have 
nobly exclaimed—* No, Thais, my name is Al- 
exander--the helper of men—-nor shall all thy 
blandishments—infatuated as | am by thy charms, 
tempt me to debase the appellation, by so wanten 
an act of cruelty.” 

By a proper regard to the tenet I am enforcing, 
all the Alices would ever possess a noble spirit 
and act with the true dignity which is insepara- 
bly annexed to it. The Amys and Cynthias 
would prove to their female companions, sincere 
friends—nor ever betray their secrets-envy their 
superior charms, or wish to become their rivals 
— Beatrice disposed tomake all around her happy 
—and Gertrude ever true to her lover—and 
amiable in his eyes. Oh! whata pleasing revo- 
lution would soon take place, should these ob- 
servations be read and attended to! Happy 
shall I be, if they only bring about a partial re- 
formation, and preve of service to a few. 

That I may not grow tedious, {| shall only add 
one instance more. An instance that will, 1 
doubt not, appear whimsical—but as its name 
obtruded itself into the foregoing list—and tends 
to confirm the observations | have made, it claims 
attention. 

The weak-minded usually annex to the idea 
of that being who is styled Belzebub, those of 
grandeur, power and terror—and in this they 
are supported by the poetical suppositions of the 
great Milton. But when they learn that the ti- 
tle of this consequential personage means no 
more than the lord of flies in the Hebrew lan- 

uage—which is the original from whence it is 

erived—it may abate somewhat of the awe and 
dread his name has hitherto excited in their 
minds (where it too often stands as a potent ri- 


val to their Almighty Creator), and lower his 


same time it might have the good effect to make 
the vicious and profligate ashamed of yielding 
to the instigations—or acknowledging as their 
lord and sovereign, so insignificant a personage 
as the Lord of Flies. 

1 know not how toconclude these observations 
on the tendency of names, in a better manner, 
than by quoting Mr. Shandy’ssentiments on the 
subject, as given us by that most vivacious, sus- 
ceptible, and elegant writer, Sterne :— 

* * * * * “Tn respect to the choice and im- 
position of Christian names—he thought a great 
deal more depended than superficial minds were 
capable of conceiving. His opinion on this mat- 
ter was—that there was a strange kind of magic 
bias, which good or bad names irresistibly im- 
pressed upon our character and conduct. 

** The hero of Cervantes argued not the point 
with more seriousness—nor had he more faith— 
or more to say on the power of necromancy in 
dishonoring his deeds, or in Dulcinea’s name in 
shedding lustre upon them, than my father had 
on those of Trismegistus or Archimedes on the 
other hand, or of Nickey, and Simpkin on the 
other. ‘ How many Cesars and Pompeys,’ he 
would say, ‘ by mere inspiration of their names, 
have been rendered worthy of them. And how 
many,’ he would add, ‘ are there, who might have 
done exceedingly well in the world, had not their 
characters and spirits been totally depressed, 
and Nicodemus’d into nothing ? 

*“¢1 see plainly, sir, by your looks’ (or as the 
case happened) my father would say, ‘ that you 
do not subscribe to this opinion of mine—which, 
to those who have not carefully sifted it to the 
bottom —1 own, has an airmore of fancy thanof 
solid reasoning in it ;—and yet, my dear sir, if! 
may presume to know your character, | am 
morally assured I should hazard little in stating 
a case to you,—not asa party in the dispute— 
but as a judge—trusting my appeal upon it to 
your own good sense and candid disquisition in 
this matter. You area person free from as many 
narrow prejudices of education as most men— 
and if I may presume to penetrate further into 
you—of a liberality of genius above, bearing 
down an opinion, merely because it wants friends. 
Your son, your dear son—from whose sweet and 
open temper you have so much to expect —your 
Billy, sir! would you, for the world, have called 
him Jupas? Would you, sir, if some Jew of 2 
God-father proposed that name for your «hild— 
and offered you his purse along with it—would 
you have consented to such a desecration of him’ 
Oh good Heaven!’ he would say, looking up, *! 
I know your temper right, sir, you are incapa- 
ble of it;—you would have trampled upon the 
offer—you would have thrown the temptation a 
the tempter’s head with abhorrence! Was your 
son called Judas—the sordid and treacherous 
idea—soinseparable from the name—would have 
accompanied him through life like his shadow— 
and, in the end—made a miser and a rascal 0! 
him, in spite, sir, of your example.” * * 

Should this essay prove acceptable to your 
readers, I may probably in a future commudr 
cation pursue the subject further, and give yo" 
a short treatise on the origin of the names now! 





majesty considerably in their estimation. At the 


use,—with the alterations many of them have e* 
perienced. C. Bb. b- 
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OR, THF FAIRY WELL. 

Amongst the many old and fanciful supersti- 
tions embodied in the traditions of our peasan- 
try, some of the most poetical are those connect- 
ed with spring wells, which in Ireland have been 
invested with something of a sacred character 
ever since the days of Druidical worship. It is 
in some parts of the country an article of popu- 
lar belief, that the desecration of a spring by 
any unworthy use, is invariably followed b 
some misfortune to the offender; and that the 
well itself, which is regarded as the source of 
fruitfulness and prosperity, moves altogether 
out of the field in which the violation had been 
committed. I saw a well which was said to 
have been the subject of such supernatural 
influences; and many of the circumstances be- 
ing of a character almost as mystical as the 
event itself, they appeared to me worthy of be- 
ing recorded. 

In aa excursion some years since, through the 

southern counties of Ulster, | found myself, at 
the close of an autumn day, in the midst of the 
very interesting scenery which lies westward of 
the little town of Carrickmacross. I was mak- 
iug the best of my way towards this place, after 
a weary march through the hilly and bridle roads 
leading from the confines of the county cavan, 
when { was struck by the appearance of what 
had been a peauaciatle mansion, and evidently 
of recent erection, standing near the road in 
almost utter ruin. As 1 approached I observed 
a countryman leaning against the opposite ditch, 
and enjoying the luxury of dhudheen, while he 
contemplated, with extreme complacency, the 
desolation before him. There was an evil glad- 
hess in his eye, and he seemed for some time 
unconscious of the presence of a stranger; but 
at length he turned around, and, taking the pipe 
from his mouth— 
_“ Well now, God forgive me!” he said, “ but 
i's what I’m thinkin, your honour, that there 
isn'ta pleasanter sight in the five counties, than 
to see the sun shinin’ in among them ould walls, 
and the gossoon there feedin’ his bastes on the 
wild hearth, and never thinkin’ there was one in 
it afore him.” 


| was a little surprised at the abruptness of 
this address, but still more at the tone of bitter 
exultation in which it was spoken. The scene 
was certainly picturesque enough; the situation 
was lonely and singularly beautiful; but there 
was something melancholy in the sight of the 
yellow harvest, waving under the fruit-trees, 
and around the roofless walls: while the ruin it- 
self, gleaming in the golden and chequered light, 
and the boy lying beside his goats within, af- 
lorded an admirable subject either to moralist or 
pater. It was in the spirit of the former the 
peasant viewed the scene; for when | expressed 
my astonishment at a building of such strength 
faving gone so soon to decay, 

“ Ay,” he said, “it’s thrue for your honour; 
but it’s stronger walls nor them the heavy curse 
Can Crumble! and do you mind that cabin yon- 
14 
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der?” he continued, pointing to a comfortable 
looking farm-house at a little distance; ‘ there 
was pleasant days and nights, too, there, many’s 
the long year afore a stone o’ them aniseky 
walls was laid; and the hearth in the cabin’s 
warm still; while the house, that never had the 
poor body’s blessing,’ is gone—to the Divil, in 
troth, as its masther went afore it.” 

I had imagined, from the first, an humble ro- 
mance connected with the history of this ruin. 
Having now expressed a desire to be informed 


of the circumstances, the peasant willingly gra- 


tified my curiosity, and the reader shall be made 
acquainted with the substance of his communi- 
cation. 

From the road where we stood, the ground 
— irregularly down, forniing one side of a 
rich and partially wooded valley, the centre of 
which is occupied by a lake of considerable ex- 
tent, constituting the principal feature in the 
landscape. On the eastern side of Lough Fay 
are the rocks of Dhuhatti, which rise almost 
perpendicularly from the water; but being 
thickly covered with a stunted copsewood (the 
finest fox-cover, by the way, in the entire coun- 
try) they interfere very little with the quiet and 
luxuriant beauty, which is the most distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the scenery. ‘The pros- 
pect is limited on the south by a semicircular 
range of blue and distant hills, while on the 
north it stretches away bleak and desolate to 
the horizon. , The sun had ascended but a little 
way, and the mist was rising from the valley, 
and disclosing by degrees the cold dark waters 
of the lake, when an individual wandered forth 
from the farm-house we have mentioned, his 
feelings in sad discordance with the stillness of 
the scene around him. His appearance was 
slovenly and disordered—his step was faltering, 
while his inflamed eyes and pallid cheek gave 
evidence at once of recent and habitual intoxi- 
cation. Having sauntered for some time from 
field to field, he observed a young man coming 
up with a hasty step from the valley, and an- 
noyed, he knew not why, at any intrusion, he 
sat down under a thick green hedge, and mut- 
tering something like an imprecation, buried 
his face in his hands. 

* Good morning, to you, Mr. M‘Cartan,” said 
the youth, whose comely and healthful appear- 
ance contrasted strongly with the worn and dissi- 
pated looks of the other. The latter raised his 
head— 

“ Good morning,” he replied, and resumed 
his former position. 

“The whate looks well with you, thank God, 
sir,” said the young man, after a few moments’ 
silence. 

‘It does, Johnny,” was the laconic reply. 
This was a little too matter-of-fact for John- 
ny. He seemed embarrassed and annoyed at 
the repulsive temper of the farmer, and his cha- 
rin was manifest in the tone in which he said, 
“ Well, Mr. M‘Cartan, I’m come to take my 
lave o’ you.” 

* Well, God be with you, Johnny,” said M‘- 
Cartan; ‘‘and wherever you go,” he added, 
‘you'll have my blessin,’ and the blessin’ o’ them 





that’s betiher nor me along with you; for, in 
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truth, the sorra one knows you, Johnny, but | he added, “that spared me that child, when her 


wishes you well; I’llsay that.” 

The young man returned a brief but sincere 
acknowledgment; but there was still something 
he wished to communicate, and which he evi- 
dently wanted courage to introduce. 

“ Mr. M’Cartan,” he said at length, by way 
of bringing the subject round; “its what I was 
thinkin’ that when I’m out o’ this, you'll be wan- 
tin’ a neighbour to give you a hand, now and 
then, at reg’latin’ the farm;—though, to be 
sure,” he added.a little emphatically, ‘‘ it’s not 
just as big as what it was—but I thought I’d tell 
you afore I go; there’s Andy Brennan, and 
whenever you’re hard set, or the like, spake to 
Andy, and the divil a one of him but would walk 
to the world’s end to sarve vou.” 

* Oh, faix, I’m obleeged to him,” said the 
farmer; “ he’s a civil boy sure enough; and I 
am obleeged to you, avich, for it’s thrue for you, 
Johnny, now your goin’,I feel your loss more 
ways than one; but I was considerin’ with my- 
self, maybe Mr. M‘Cullough might be a good 
friend to us yet—for though, to be sure, he got 
something of a bargain in the well-field beyant, 
he came honestly by it, and God forbid I’d ever 
grudge a neighbour his luck.” 

* Ay,” muttered the other, “it was his luck, 
sure enough—a sorry luck for you, 1 doubt, Mr. 
M‘Cartan.” 

It was evident the farmer did not wish to dwell 
on this subject— 

“ Well, but 1 was sayin,’ Johnny, he’s a good 
man M‘Cullough, and when he heard tell of 

our goin’, he come to me very friendly entire- 
y, and he tould me, ‘ M‘Cartan,’ says he, ‘ I’m 
not one that talks a dale about what I do, or 
what I don’t do; but I hope,’ says he, ‘ you'll 
never want help or council while I can sarve 
ou.’ ” 
. The young peasant heard this intelligence 
with evident uneasiness. ‘ Mr. M‘Cullough, I 
b’lieve’s a very honest man,” he replied, ina cold 
and doubtful tone; ‘ but do you think, sir,’ he 
added, after a moment’s hesitation, “ that he’s 
as good a hand about a farm as Andy Brennan?” 

* 1 think, Johnny, he’s a wiser and a steadier 
hand.’ Andy’s just as obleegin’ a boy as I know, 
and [ have a regard for him beyant all in the 
town; but then, Johnny, he hasn’t the long head 
of M‘Cullough, and it isn’t the likes of him can 
help me in what I have a notion about doin’.” 

“And what have you a notion about doin,’ 
sir >—if I might make so bould as to ax.” 

* Why, to be sure, you may ax me, for it con- 
sarns your own self more nor it consarns me.— 
I have a notion to see and make Derrylavin 
what it wanst was, and what it will be again, 
plaise God.” 

** Oh, plaise God,” said Johnny; for though he 
failed not to observe that this resolution was 
mea in a most irresolute tone, and with the 
sheepish and embarrassed look of one who felt 
conscious of his own weakness, and of the ir- 
reclaimable results of his folly, he did not con- 
sider it necessary to express any doubt of its 
sincerity. 

** Ay,” said the other, “‘ but not in my time— 
that’s over, now; howsomdever, it'll be all the 

betther for you and Sally—Glory be to God,” 





that’s gone brought shame and scorn on her 
people!—Johnny Fitzpatrick, I mind the day 
when four boys stood in Carrick fair;—och, it 
was a proud day for Ferney !—for though they 
were slim young chaps enough, you’d say; there 
wasn’t four men in Louth, Meath, or Monaghan, 
would dar to stand afore them. Well, in the 
coorse o’time, not one o’ these brothers, barrin’ 
one, but had a house and place fit for a lord; 
and though that one was the youngest, and ia 
the poorest way o’ doin’ of the whole set, sure 
there was some foolish crathurs would have it 
that Pandeen Oge topped the town—and signs 
by it, by Dad!—Ax the ould man at home, was 
there e’er a girl at wake or patron—but no mat- 
ther, no matther! Any way, the three brothers 
ran the rig; God be merciful to the poor fellows 
this blessed mornin’ !—and when the last has 
run the same rig, and lies with them, cowld and 
comfortless, no man por womankind can say he 
wronged them, barrin’ you, Johnny, avich, and 
my poor child within; but, in troth, I’m afeared 
it will be no lie for you to say that the unlucky 
ould dhrunkard hardly left more than a house to 
cover you. God grant,’ he addeg, in a tone of 
bitter self-reproach, ‘*‘ God grant I may lave 
you that same.” 

* Now, Mr. M‘Cartan,” said Johnny, “ that’s 
all nonsense you're talkin.’ Troth you'll live 
these twenty years yet, plaise God; and if you'd 
only listen to them that never spake but for your 
good, you might see the day again, when you 
eould thread every inch o’ ground from Corry- 
bracken to Lough Fay, and never cross your 
own mearin’.” 

Johnny now perceived that his friend was 
now in the mood most favourable for his purpose; 
so he summoned all his courage—“ But, maybe, 
sir,” he continued, “you wouldn't think it hard, 
for poor Sally’s sake, to say agin the dhrink till 
Lammas twel’month, when, with the help o 
Ged, I'll be back again to yiz; faix, Mr. M’- 
Cartan it would bring a blessin’ to your door.” 

A scowl darkened the face of the unhappy 
profligate, as he gazed for a moment on his 
youthful monitor: but conscience was now 
awake, and he felt how reasonable was the re- 
quest, and how ruinous the consequences he 
might still avert. He felt too, however, that 
should he determine on compliance, it was ex- 
tremely improbable his present state of mind 
would continue long enough for its accomplisb- 
ment; and so he made one magnanimous res0- 
lution, and that was to submit calmly to his des- 
tiny. ‘* No, no,” he said, ‘1 wish for her sake, 
and four your sake, Johnny, I could have yiz 
both as well as ye deserve; but if you think 
hard of me when I’m gone, remember avich, | 
left you what’s betther than land or goold; for, 
in troth, if a good daughter makes a good wife, 
she’ll be a threasure and a blessin’ to you, John- 
ny, the longest day you live.” 

“ Och, troth, I b’lieve it,” said Johnny—and 
though the expression was cold enough, the old 
man knew that in his heart there was no brigh- 
ter image than that of his future home—* but 
it’s not that I mane sir,” said he; ‘ when Sally 
M‘Cartan’s my wife, it will be little throuble to 
me what I have forbye; but it’s on the ‘count of 
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ourself and your characther, and that you might 
ive to see betther days, I was in hopes you'd 
give over what the whole town thinks a_burnin’ 
shame in one of your sort; and sure, Mr. M‘- 
Cartan, itis a shame and a scandal, there's no 
saying agin it.” 

“ Well, well, Johnny,” said the other, “* we’ll 
talk no more about it now; but come,” he said, 
rising with difficulty, and leaning on his staff, 
“you have a lung day’s journey afore you, and 
it’s to be hoped you’re no ways unwillin’ to have 
a taste of something of Sally’s makin’ afore you 
start.” 

They proceeded towards the cottage, silent 
and gloomy—the one yielding to the habitual 
temperof his mind; the other tothe dark appre- 
hensions of all that might possibly come to pass, 
before he should tread those pleasant fields again. 

The farmer had entered his humble dwelling, 
when his companion perceived a girl, with a 
milk-pail poised on her bead, coming in from 
the meadows, in an opposite direction. 
gloom vanished in a moment from his counte- 
nance. 

“The top o’ the mornin’ to you, my colleen 
dhas!’” he said, springing forward and remov- 
ing the burthen from the girl’s head, who stood 
before him with flushed cheek and disordered 
locks—a model of innocence and rustic beauty. 

“So you’re goin’ to lave us, Johnny,” shesaid, 
while her cheek grew the least thing in the 
world paler—none but a lover could have per- 
ceived the change; but Johnny perceived it. 

“T’m goin’ to esi you, Sally—but I’ll soon be 
home again to you,’ he added, as he marked 
the melaacholy tenderness of her look, though 
his own words were to the full as melancholy.— 
Some strange misgivings seemed to oppress them 
both. “Sally,” he said at length, drawing her 
toward him, “to tell you the truth, I don’t like 
the lavin’ you; it'll be a long day afore l’m back 
in Derrylavin; and, God between us and all 
harm, it’s hard to think, achora, what might 
happen afore then.” 

“It will be a long day, sure enough,” said 
Sally, *‘and I doubt, Johnny darlint, it will be a 
sorrowful day for some; for it’s a notion I have, 
that when friends like us part, they never meet 
as happy and free hearted again.”’ 

* Troth, | don’t know but you’re right,’ said 
Johnny; ‘any way, wisht, if it was the holy 
willof God, that 1 was back with you, acushla:” 
and a most natural wish it was; for as her large 
hazel eyes were fixed sadly ‘on him, and ber 
rich brewn hair scattered about her face, he 
thought he had never seen such beauty in those 
eyes, or in that countenance before. They 
were a happy pair, with all their sorrow, as they 
stood together on that summer’s morning, in the 
consciousness of an entire and mutual love. But 
Johnny could not contemplate, without the most 
painful apprehensions, the situation to which 
Sally might possibly be reduced, by her father’s 
practices, during his absence; while there was 
another subject which occasioned him still grea- 
ter uneasiness, and to which, after much hesita- 
tion, he alluded, 

* The ould man tells me, he said, “ that Mr. 
M'Culloagh's become mighty friendly with him 
of late.” 
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“ Johnny,” said the girl, hastily, ‘‘ God for- 
give me if 1 wrong the man! but [ never could 

nd it in my heart to trust the smooth way of 
that same customer.” 

‘** Faith, it’s my own notion,” said the other, 
with the greater confidence, now that he found 
his prejudices in some degree justified by the 
opinion of one, for whose good sense he entertain- 
ed a high and not unmerited respect—“faith, it’s 
what I think myself; and I wish, Sally, you could 
persuade the ould man to give in toour notien— 
not that Il’d say a bad word of Mr. M‘Cullough 
—I know nothin’ agin the man—but any way, 
yiz'll want some one to have an eye to matthers 
from this out,and I axed Andy Brennan to take 
a look now and then how things were goin’ on; 
and though | say it, there isn’t a man in the 
county Andy ’d go farther to sarve than myself; 
so if he sees any thing wrong, he'll warn you; 
and thrust to him Sally, as you’d thrust to one 
that loves you, achora, like the light of heaven.” 

The maiden promised compliance with all 
her lever’s instructions, and they parted, as their 





; fears too truly foreboded, for many a long and 
| sorrowful day. 

| Johnny Fitzpatrick was the younger son of a 
‘neighbouring farmer; and being a handsome, 
intelligent young fellow, with a high spirit, and 


a character universally esteemed, a gentleman 
of property in the country had requested his 


| father to allow him to accompany him to the 


Continent. This was a very seducing prospect 
to one of Johnny’s stirring and enterprising tem- 
per; but there were circumstances which more 
than counterbalanced the pleasure it afforded. 
M‘Cartan, who had been some years before in 
comparatively affluent circumstances, was now 
reduced, by habits of dissipation almost to the 
verge of poverty. His predominant failing, 
however, was generally regarded with much in- 
dulgence by his neighbours; for in other respe<is 
his character was very estimable; and *i.::/r+ 
he had been always a free liver, his presen i::- 
fortunate propensity was confirmed, and, indeed, 
chiefly occasioned by the great domestic calami- 
ty to which he alluded in the foregoing conver- 
|sation. His eldest daughter had been residing 
at the house of a relative in Dublin, whence she 
eloped with her seducer; soon after came the re- 
port of her death, and from that day forth, M‘- 
Cartan was a lost man. He soon felt his incom- 
petency to regulate properly the affairs of his 
farm; but this had latterly been of the less con- 
sequence, as young Fitzpatrick grew to man’s 
estate, who, being the accepted lover of the sur- 
viving girl, managed all the concerns of his fu- 
ture father-in-law with fidelity and skill. Now, 
it was to be apprehended, however, that matters 
would be worse than ever; for though Sally was 
a fine, sensible girl, she was too young to regu- 
late alone the affairs of an extensive farm. In 
this state of things it was evident to Johnny, as 
well as to M‘Cartan himself, that the occasional 
inspection, at least, of some friend was abso- 
lutely necessary to save him from ruin. The 
reader will recollect that the farm in question 
was situated in the neighbourhood of Carrick- 
macross. Amongst the most important residenters 
of this secluded place, was the individual whose 
lately acquired influence with the old man seems 
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to have excited the apprehension of Sally and 
her lover. M‘Cullough had been for some years 
proprietor of a small woollen hoisery establish- 
ment; and as he was a frugal, unsociable, and 
hard-working man, he acquired in time tke re- 
putation of being one of the wealthiest, and de- 
cidedly the wisest member of the little commu- 
nity of Carrick. He was said, too, to bea man 
of reading; but though his. moral conduct ap- 
peared most exemplary, there were some strange 
suspicions afloat as to the nature of his religious 
creed. It was evena matter of some controversy 
to what church he belonged, for he had been 
known to frequent indifferently all places of wor- 
ship. A circumstance had occurred some time 
previous to the opening of our history, which 
was supposed to affect, in a very important de- 
gree, the fortunes of this thrifty trader. Poor 
‘Cartan had, by his wonted negligence, be- 
come involved in certain difficulties, out of which 
he could only be extricated by the aid of a friend, 
or avery considerable sacrifice of property. In 
this emergency M‘Cullough velunteered his ser- 
vices; the temporary embarrassment was got 
over; but when the period arrived for the pay- 
ment of the bond entered into with him, the 
improvident farmer made over to his credi- 
tor’a portion of his lands, infinitely above the 
value of the original debt. From this period it 
was observed that the hosier prospered most 
amazingly, while the fortunes of his friend pro- 
portionably declined. Many causes, plausible 
enough, might have been assigned for both these 
results, were not the true cause sufficiently evi- 
dent. The field which had been transferred lay 
below the haunted fort of Corrybracken, and in 
the field itself was a well, sacred to “ the good 
people,” by whem the fort was inhabited. Now 
there is a tradition in those parts, that luck is 
ever attendant on the possession of that fairy 
well, and though M‘Cullough placed but little 
value on its virtues, it is probable he was well 
pleased at being considered as the proprietor of 
such an infallible source of prosperity. The 
erson of this individual was rather attractive— 

€ was apparently about forty years of age—his 
figure was slender and somewhat bent—his hair 
gray and thin—and his sallow cheek, and pale 
blue eyes, would have given him an interesting 
appearance, but for the habitual sneer which 
characterized his countenance. Jolnny’s friend, 
the blacksmith, was a very different character, 
He had not, certainly, the “* long head” of M‘- 
Cullough, but he had what sometimes proves a 
truer guide, a right honest heart. He was a 
younger man than the other, but Andy had early 
in life taken to himself a gentle helpmate, and 
at the period of which we are speaking, there 
was not in the town a happier household than 
a of the forge at the cross roads of Magher- 

Oss. 

Some months had elapsed since Johnny’s de- 
parture, and though Andy faithfully fulfilled his 
trust, and kept a constant eye on the interests of 
the family at Derrylavin, it was a subject of no 
small astonishment to the neighbourhood, that 
the hosier, hitherto uniformly unsociable and re- 
served was now on terms of the closest intimacy 
at M‘Cartan’s cottage. It was imagined by 
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many, that being a man of singular virtue, he 


was glad of an opportunity for the exercise of a 
more active morality than had hitherto distin- 
guished him, and this opinion seemed the more 
probable as it was observed that some slight im- 
provement had really taken place in the habits 
of the unfortunate M‘Cartan. Poor Sally could 
not get rid altogether of her prejudices against 
her father’s friend; but when, for a while, she 
fancied the possibility of a reformation being 
accomplished by his influence, she heartily con- 
demned the injustice of her own sentiments. 

One evening as Andy Brennan sat with his 
little family round the fire, his wife observed 
that there was something or other which occa- 
sioned him much uneasiness. ‘* Andy!” she said, 
“what’s the matter with you, man, that you’re 
80 quare in yourself to-night? Why, you look as 
black as if you had buried your wife—and a dale 
blacker. I'll be bound,” she added, with one of 
those sweet and roguish looks, which first dis- 
turbed the quiet of poor Andy’s heart. 

“ Why, then I’ll tell you, Jenny, what’s the 
matter with me,” he replied; “troth I don’t half 
like the way things is goin’ on at Paddy M‘Car- 
tan’s.”’ 

‘““Why, Andy, dear?” said the wife in some 
alarm; “is there anything wrong there of late? 
—forbye the ould man’s coorses ?” 

“Well, I ‘can’t say there is,” said Andy; “ and 
yet I’m full sure if Johnny Fitzpatrick was in 
it, he wouldn’t be overly plased to see what, in 
troth, myself doesn’t like to see for his sake.” 

** Why, asthore, is it—” 

** Whisht, now, Jenny, and I'll tell you all 
about it,” but just as he was commencing his 
narration, the latch was raised and a young wo- 
man entered. In an instant the children were 
clinging round her neck. 


** Musha, Sally,” said the young dame, “it’s 
yourself that’s welcome at last; faix it’s a won- 
dher you minded there was the likes of us above 
ground.” 

“Jenny,” said the girl, throwing back the 
hood of her scarlet mantle, “ you mustn’t be 
jealous of me asthore; for sure Andy knows it’s 
the weary time | have at home; but Andy,” she 
added, ** 1 tould you the worst was to come, and 
troth it’ll come, soon and sudden, I doubt.” 

We have seen that Andy himself had some 
disagreeable apprehensions, but he was unwil- 
ling to increase the fears of his gentle protege. 

“ Well, now, divil take me,” he said, ‘if ever 
I met the likes of you, woman kind. There's 
that one, and because Shaun Oge’s not in It, to 
be coortin’ her by star-light among the rocks, 
och! all the fat’s in the fire by gor! but faix 
Johnny’s worse than her, for the last words he 
says to me when I was partin’ him on the road. 
‘Andy,’ he says, ‘its no wondher my heart’s sore 
to lave her, for it’s what I think, there isn’t one 
like her on this blessed earth!’ ‘ Arrah, maybe 
that!’ says1, ‘By my sowl,’ says I, * I could find 
her match;’ and the smith cast a knowing loo 
on his own share of earthly excellence. His at- 
tempts, however, to cheer the young maiden 
were ineffectual. At the mention of her lover 
her colour deepened a little, and turning her fine 
intelligent eyes on her honest friend— ; 

“ Andy,” she said, “afore Johnny went, did 
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he tell you anything that was a throuble to him,| with me.’ Well, Jenny, l lay awake the whole 
forbye what he said of the ould man?” 'of that blessed night, debatin’ in my own mind 

“Oh nothin’,” said the other, * barrin’ some | what was the wonderful service Ned M‘Cul- 
foolish notions he had; and troth myself doesn’t | lough was goin’ to be afther doin us; and no 
mind what they were now, only that I tould him | matther what dark notions crossed me, but any 
never to listen to what the Divil would put into | way I thought it best to come and spake to you 


his mind agin a neighbour.” 
dent that Andy had a very perfect recollection 
of the matter; but doubtful whether their fears 
had the same object, he did not feel at liberty to 
disclose, till the necessity should be more appa- 
rent the communication of his friend. But 
Sally presently removed his scruples. . 

* Did he tell you,” she said, ‘* that he didn’t 
much like to see Mr. M‘CUullough gettin’ so 
great with the ould man?” 

“Faith I believe it was that, sure enough,” 
said the smith; “but I tould him it was only 


Now it was evi-;and Andy, for it’s plain seein’ he’s on some ro- 


guery or other, whatever it is.” 

Here was important matter for the considera- 
tion of the little conclave. The smith and his 
wife at once, and perhaps too hastily, concurred 
in Sally’s opinion, that there was some foul design 
entertained by the hosier, and that'her father 
was in the fair way of being duped and probab- 
ly ruined by his crafty acquaintance. It was 
difficult however, to form any satisfactory opin- 
ion as to the precise nature of his, views, but still 
' more difficult to determine on the means where- 





foolishness he was talkin’; for though M‘Cul- | by they were to be counteracted. After much 
lough had some quare ways with: Lim, the neigh- | deliberation it was resolved that Andy should 
bours all allowed there wasn’t au honester man) have an interview the following day with the 


any where to be seen.” 

“ And do you think that, Andy?” said the girl, 
with a look so penetrating and keen that the 
smith could evade no longer. 

“ Troth I don’t” he said. 
nest man,” he added; “‘but if he is, he’s ad——d 
knowin’ one; and | tell you what, Sally; you’re 
a knowin’ girl yourself; and if you.persave any 
underhand manuverin’, by that iron and steel,” 
said the smith, striking the tongues stoutly 
—— the hob, * it will be the unlucky day for 

‘Cullough that he first darkened Paddy M‘- 
Cartan’s door.” 

“ Well, then, Andy, I may just tell you at 
wanst, for it’s to spake to you and Jenny I’m 
come in to-night; and troth, Jenny, it’s a shame 
to be bringin’ my throuble to your fire-side; but 
sure, alanna, I have none but yourselves two I 
can open my mind with. But it’s what I’m goin’ 
to tell you—I’m very unaisy entirely the way 
Mr. M‘Cullough’s gettin’ on. In troth I think 
he manes the ould man no good; and I’m afeard 
as he hasa’t the wit to see the roguery of bis 
ways, he’ll persuade him to do something he’ll 
be sorry for. Sure,” she continued, “I was 
tould as much—faix aye, Jenny; I was warned 
agin’ him, for that if we didn’t mind he’d be the 
reg'lar ruin of the euld man.” 

‘* Musha do you tell me so? and who warned 
you, Sally,” said the young wife, while her coun- 
tenance evinced the utmost anxiety and alarm. 

“Oh! them that has a good right to know.” 

“Oh! ay,” said the other, ‘* I know who you 
mane.” 

“ Well in troth, Jenny darlint, she tould me 
that; but ere last night my father came home, 
in the ould way, and afther talkin’ on ahead 
about Mr. McCullough that you’d think there 
wasn’t his like goin’, he says; ‘ 1 hope,’ says he, 
‘God’ll put it in his way to do me the good turn 

e manes.’ 

“And what good turn does he mane doin’ you, 
father,” says I. 

** Och no matther,’ says he; ‘he manes doin’ 
both you and me a good turn,’ he says, winkin’ 
at me in a quare kind o’ way. 

“*V’'m obleeged to him,’ says 1; ‘ but I'll not 
be apt to throuble him for a while—and when | 
do, father,’ says I, ‘I’m thinkin’ it'll be low days 

14* 


‘““He may be an ho- | 


| farmer, and be guided by circumstances as to 
how far he should go in making his suspicions 
| known. During their conference, poor M‘Cul- 
| lough’s character was rather freely handled. 

“Well,” said Jenny, “ he’s a wonderful man 
that; and sure, bless us all! they say he doesn’t 
\ give in to either priest or minister !”’ 

* And maybe,” said Andy, ‘they tell God’s 
truth that saysit. All I know is, myself seen 
the grin on him when Father M‘Mahon was 
spakin’ the blessed words over Paddy Mooney’s 
corpse; and wanst, 1 mind, when | told Father 
Cassidy what a clever man he was, and what a 
grand scholar intirely, he shook his head, and 
he says to me: ‘ Andy,’ says he, ‘he may know 
a great deal, but | hope,’ says he, ‘he hasn’t 
cast away the knowledge that leads to life.’”’ 

“ See that now!” said Jenny. “Och I thought 
there could be little good in one that never had 
a poor body’s prayer for so much as a cowld 
praty—barrin’ that I’m tould he sometimes gives 
a lock o’meal or the like to that poor wee fairy 
crathur—but sure a hathen itself couldn’t re- 
fuse her, the sow!” 

The night was considerably advance2 when 
Sally took leave of her kind and simple-hearted 
friends. Andy, with a native gallantry, escorted 
her for some distance beyond the precincts of 
the town; but as the moon was bright, and no 
danger to be apprehended, she insisted on his 
returning home, while she proceeded, through 
an extremely picturesque piece of scenery, to 
her father’s cottage. Sally was a strong-mind- 
ed girl, but she prevent felt some little tingling 
of preternaturai terror, when passing under a 
ledge of rocks, surmounted by a few old and 
drooping trees (there are many such crags scat- 
tered over the face of this valley) she thought 
for a moment that she saw a pair of bright eyes 
peering from the gloom above her. In a mo- 
ment, however, her fears were dissipated, as 
she heard a sweet and youthful voice singing one 
of those uncouth rhymes, which are considered 
in the country as charms against fairy influence. 

The girl stood and listened, for on the ivy-co- 
vered brow of the rocks, only a little distance 
above her head, there was a beautiful but 
strange looking child; who, having spoken the 





words of power, sprung with such reckless haste 
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down the face of the precipice, that Sally, though 
long acquainted with her habits, screamed with 
terror as she saw her descend. ‘“ You little 
rogue,” she said, affectionately embracing the 
singular being who clung round her neck; 
** what’s the rason, tell me, you can’t live like 
another, but must be for ever wandherin’ about 
singin’ to them cousins ©’yours night and night- 

**Och my heavy hathred on them,” said the 
child, “‘and on the whole world in troth; and 
good right I have to say it; for there isn’t one in 
the wide world, barrin’ your ownself, Sally, 
would ever like to see me darken their door.” 

“1 see, Mealey, you’re angered against the 
neighbours as wellas your own people to-night,” 
said, the other, smiling at the indignant expres- 
sion of the child’s fore but very lovely counte- 
nance; “ but sure | wondher, alanna, you’re not 
afeared to sing such wicked songs to the good 
people.” 

“Sally,” she said, in a low voice, and fixing 
her wild and brilliant eyes on the countenance 
of the maiden, “if 1 didn’t keep singin’ that or 
another they’d desthroy me totally.” 

“Och God help you,” said Sally, half betray- 
ed into the fanciful belief to which poor Mealey 
was a most unhappy victim. 

* But they’re better nor the Christians for all 
that, Sally,” said the latter—* though maybe 
they’re not in troth. The nighbours was kind 
to me for a long while; and many’s the pleasant 
day 1 had with the little childer afore they kem 
to know | wasn’t good.’ Sally’s heart bled as 
she gazed on the wasted features of this outcast 
of humanity. 

“Well, well,” she said, ‘“‘come homeand sleep 
with me to-night, any way; for troth I doubt 
you’re hungry Mealey ?” 

“Och a little,’ said Mealey, while she cast 
down her eyes to conceal the tears with which 
they involuntarily overflowed; “ but I’ll sleep 
with you to-night,” she added; “for it’s a long 
way to Dhuhatti, and troth I’m afeared sleepin’ 
out among the fields, a wee crathur like me, and 
who knows what might happen me.” 

They proceeded some way in silence, when 
Mealey said, rather abruptly, ‘ Sally, if I was 


what people thinks me, I’d do you a good turn; |" 


but God help me, if I might say it, 1 can do 
neither good nor harm to mortal.” There was 
something marked and full of meaning in the 
manner of this discourse, which struck the girl 
forcibly. A thought flashed across her mind.— 
‘* Maybe you can though, obleege me greatly, 
and if you can, achora, you will?” 

“JT will,’ said Mealey, laying her hands so- 
lemnly on her breast. “If I can sarve you, Sally 
M'Cartan, I'll do it, no matter if it’s to be the 
death of me two minutes afther.”’ 

* Och the Lord of Heaven love you, you little 
darlint!” said Sally, folding the enthusiastic 
child to her bosom; ‘the blessed angels guard 
you this night, Mealey, and every night you lie 
and rise.’ 

* Whisht!”’ cried the other; and her cheek 
grew more ghastly than before, as the recollec- 
tion of her unholy nature was thus forced upon 
ber. We have said that Sally was not weak- 
minded; she loved and pitied the little outcast, 





but the circumstances of the moment, and the 
unearthly look with which the child herself re- 
proved her, awakened the natural superstition 
of which she could not be supposed entirely di- 
vested, and she felt for a moment that the being 
before her was not a proper object for such a 
blessing. 

** Well, but you mind what you tould me yes- 
terday,”’ she continued. ‘“‘ Now, Mealey, it’s 
what I want you to do—you'll thry and make 
Mary-the-W hey tell you somethin’ more”’— 

“Do you know who that is?” said Mealey, 
interrupting her companion, and pointing to a 
igure moving along at some distance from the 

ath. 
pe Ay,” said the other: “it’s Mr. M‘Cullough, | 
think.”’ 

** And do you know where he’s a comin’ from 
Sally?” 

* Why, it’s like he’s comin’ froma kalie with 
the ould man.” 

** And do you know what it was, him and the 
ould man was collogin’ about, asthore?” 

“Why, I suppose they were collogin’ about 
many’s the thing.”’ 

‘** Musha but that’s cute o’ you! and do you 
ed what he’s thinkin’ about now, Sally, dar- 

vot 39 

“Och, Mealey, what do you mean?” cried 
the girl. ‘ Sure how could I know, what he’s 
thinkin’ about ?—barrin’ I was as knowin’ as 

ourself.” 

“ Well, and if I’d tell you now a Janna? He’s 
just thinkin’ of dhrownin you and Johnny Fitz- 
patrick, and the ould man in Thubber-na-Shie 
beyant. Ay, the whole kit o’ yiz, in troth!” 

*“ Mealey!” cried the girl, grasping the arm 
of the little sorceress who stood gazing in her 
face with an expression most mischieviously 
arch. 

“ Well, Sally,’ she cried, bursting into a loud 

and hearty laugh, “ you’re a darlint! Now how 
could 1 know no more than yourself what he’s 
thinkin’ about? but if it isn’t that,” she continu- 
ed, assuming at once a more serious tone; “may- 
be its something nigh hand as bad, for in troth 
between you and I, Ned M‘Cullough’s the Divil’s 
iewel.” 
“My oh! but you’re a droll wee sowl!” said 
Sally, careful how she would again excite the 
mirth of her little fairy friend. ‘* Sure what do 
you know about Mr. M‘Cullough—and you're 
talkin’?”’ ; 

** Well, maybe I don’t.” said the child; “ but 
faix I’m thinkin’ there’ll be wigs in the green 
when Johnny comes home!” 

Sally pondered on these words; for, as we 
shall afterwards see, it was not a superstitious 
feeling alone which induced her to attach im- 
yortance to the communication of this myste- 


what she had not at first perceived, the force ot 
the allusion to Phubber-na-Shie ; for she believ- 
ed—but this we must admit was pure superstl- 
tion—that all good fortune had passed away 
from her and her’s, with the possession of the 
mystic spring. ; 

M‘Cartan was sitting at the fire when his 
daughter and her companion entered the cot- 





tage. He was as usual somewhat under the in- 





rious child. She understood, too, on reflection, 
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fluence of liberal potations, but it was‘ curious; boy that never had a hard word from man or 


to observe the mingled expression of his coun- | 


tenance, indicative at the same time of anxious 
thought, and an incapacity to keep any subject 
steadily before his mind’s eye, which, like the 
eye of the outer man, was no doubt, a little wild 
and wandering. He had, indeed, matter enough 
for the exercise of his sober and entire judg- 
ment. During Sally’s absence, brief as it was, 
the indefatigable hosier had considerably ad- 
vanced his views, or, as M‘Cartan believed, had 
given powerful and most flattering proofs of his 
sincerity and friendship. He had not been quite 
so explicit on all points as the farmer might 
have desired; but his communications, though 
delicately obscure, were sufficiently intelligible 
to justify the most sanguine expectation. The 
truth is, M‘Cartan had, for some time past, fan- 
cied he perceived an inclination, on the part of 
his friend, to form an alliance with his house; 
but hitherto his hopes had been founded on the 
most vague and distant allusions—to-night the 
matter had been more freely approached. 

While Sally sat admiring the energy with 
which her little guest devoured a hearty supper, 
the old man carefully avoiding his daughter's 
look, said— 

“| doubt young Fitzpatrick doesn’t mane to 
come back to us, Sally.” 

“ Bless us, all, Father!” cried the other; “why 
do you say that o’ the boy? Sure you know he 
wasn’t to be home till Lammas twelvemonth, 
any way.” 

“ Och that’s thrue,” he replied; “but Mr. M‘- 
Cullough, that knows betther nor me, allows 
that wanst he has got the loose foot, he’ll be in 
no hurry back. Faith he does, Sally! he thinks 
that we have seen the last of him.” 

A glance of intelligence passed between Sally 
and her friend. 


“And what does Mr. M‘Cullough know 
about him?” said the former, with somewhat of 
scorn in her lip and eye. 

“Certainly, Sally, he does. He knows more 
of the ways of people than you or me;” and 
fearing that he would be regularly beaten from 
his ground of attack, he stoutly added, “ he 
thinks, in troth, Johnny’s an idle blackguard, 
and will never do any good.” 

“ And father,” said the girl, colouring as she 

spoke, “ did you hear that word said of Johnny 
Fitzpatrick ?” 
_ Now Sally, dear, don’t be angrin yourself! 
Sure what could Ido alanna. | tell you he’sa 
wonderful scholar, that M‘Cullough, and a fine 
man intirely; and a friendly man, Sally; och its 
him that is,’ said the poor farmer with enthusi- 
asm, “And God will reward him for it, if my 
prayers be’s heard.” 

“Och to be sure he is; he’s a wonderful good 
man, Mealey,” and the girl laughed bitterly, 
while Mealey shook her little wise head at the 
absurd idea.’ 


“Now, father, mind what | tell you; that man’s 
makin’ a fool o’ you—in troth he is, and you'll 
know it sooner nor you think. Will you tell us 
how if he wasn’t a bad man, and had bad 
thoughts in his head, why would he be comin’ 
here with his ould croakin’ stories, to wrong the 


| 
| 





mankind afore?” 

“Because he means to marry you himself, 
Sally,” said the other, with a mingled look of 
fear and triumph. 

“Whil-a-loo!”’ shouted the fairy; but whether 
in admiration of this announcement, or of her 
own prowess. we cannot pretend to determine ; 
for she had, at this moment, succeeded in rend- 
ing asunder the tendrils, by means of which 
the flesh clung firmly round an enormous mar- 
rowbone; and holding up the naked trophy— 

“ That’s the way to peel the clothes off it!” 
she cried; ‘a’n’t it, Paddy, my ould boy! Och 
murder, but he’d be a wonderful scholar would 
humbug me out of my supper, aad sit laughin’ 
at me like pussy, there, when I’d have nothin’ 
but a bare bone to pick! There, you crathur, 
never say | kep it from you;” and, in the exu- 
berance of her spirits, she flung the bone at the 
head of the poor animal, which, however, with 
admirable adroitness, escaped the blow. 

“Tn troth,” said Sally, laughing, “if Mr. M‘- 
Cullough was here he’d be for given’ you a 
helpin’ hand at your supper, Mealey—he’s so 
friendly in himself!” 

** Ay, in troth’”’ said Mealey; “and the sorra 
betther ever you met at lavin’ little afther him.” 

M‘Cartan saw that it could answer no good 
end to pursue any further the present contro- 
versy on M‘Cullough’s merits or designs. So 
bidding the two girls good night, he toddled off 
to his bed, poorly satisfied with the result of his 
experiment. 

We may now say a few words of the last 
character we have introduced to our readers.— 
There was a mystery round the origin and early 
fortunes of this unhappy being, which, together 
with her own singular appearance, and acertain 
wild enthusiasm, heightened no doubt by the 
circumstances of her life, had given rise to the 
superstitious opinion universally entertained re- 
garding her. About a years prior to the pe- 
riod of which we speak, an infant, apparently 
about two years of age, was discovered one 
bright morning near the fairy well. On being 
asked her name the child evinced considerable 
agitation and alarm; and to every solicitation to 
declare something of herself and her appearance 
there, her only reply was, ‘‘I darn’t!” in a tone 
so fearful and subdued, that it was evident her 
fears had been most powerfully acted on by the 
individual, whoever it was, that had deserted 
her. At length, however, she was prevailed on 
so far as to confess that her name was Mealey, 
and that she had come “from their beyant,” 
pointing te the fort of Corrybracken, which, as 
our readers are aware, is situated on the hill 
just over Thubber-na-Shie. When we consider 
the powerful influence which fairy superstition 
has over the minds of our peasantry, we cannot 
be surprised that this last unlucky acknowledg- 
ment removed at once many charitable doubts 
concerning poor Mealey’s origin; for though a 
path, much frequented, ran close by the fosse of 
Corrybracken, and it was suggested that the 
foundling merely intended to indicate the direc- 
tion in which she had been brought, still there 
was a combination of cireumstances sufficient 
to excite a suspicion, which we all know when 
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once excited is not easily destroyed. 
standing, however, that poor little Mealey was 
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Notwith- | 


| 





tumn moon is above them all, and utter dark- 
ness in their labyrinths and caves—when the so- 


regarded as a wanderer from Fairyland, there | litary trees, standing like imprisoned beauties 
was something so irresistibly engaging about | within the rocky limits, have their dark foliage 
her, that even to the most timid, she was an ob- | on—and when no sound is heard but the occa- 
ject of interest and love. She lived amongst the sional plash of the waters—you would say that 
neighbours, from house to house. On the win- | Dhuhatti was as lovely a spot as ever fay or fairy 
ter mornings, when the family would be seated haunted. We fear, however, that its spiritual 
around the smoking potatoe-basket, Mealey | inhabitants have ere this been obliged to “wan- 


would stray in andsit down among them, an un- 
bidden, but never an unwelcome guest, or, when 


at night, the children would be huddled together | 


amongst the straw and blanket, there would be 
the fairy child, with her pale face,and long black 
hair, lying calm and unconscious at their feet.— 
But as time rolled on, and Mealey became gra- 
dually aware of the fearful distinction between 
herself and all her young associates, her habits 
became more and more strange and solitary.— 


The belief that she was a preternatural being, | 


produced, of course, a state of feeling, whic 
seemed to afford additional evidence of the fact; 
and while, from a morbid sensibility, she ima- 
gined that none ever regarded her but with se- 
cret horror, she would wander away through 
the mountain glens, and without sympathy or 
comfort, mourn for that fancied home, from 
which she imagined herself an exile. The poor 
child was evidently sinking under the influence 
of this melancholy illusion. She became every 
day more unhumanized; shunning every fre- 
quented place, and living almost altogether 
among the secluded rocks of Dhuhatti. Often 
has the iamate of some poor but hospitable cabin 
met Mealey wandering through the dewy fields, 
and compelled her almost by force, to accept of 
a night’s shelter, and whatever the house could 
afford; and often, when invisible in the darkness 
have her silvery tones been heard, quivering 
probably through a rising storm, as she sung 
one of her musical and wild incantations. It 
was unfortunate that those very qualities which 
rendered her most beloved, favoured the popu- 
lar superstition, as well as her own unhappy 
conviction. The susceptibility of her little heart, 
and the constancy and enthusiasm of her affee- 
tion, particularly evinced in her aitachment to 
Sally M‘Cartan, were far beyond what is usu- 
ally found in children of her years; but this was 

robably not more owing to any natural excel- 
ence than to ber singular and unhappy lot.— 
Her beauty, too, it must be confessed, was of an 
elfish character. Her cheek was of the purest 
white, but even at that early age it was thin; and 
very rarely was the slightest trace of colour 
perceptible. Sometimes, indeed, when her feel- 
ings would be strongly excited, her eyes would 
flash, and a deep crimson glow give a new char- 
acter toher countenance. Her hair was black, 
rich, and abundant. Her eyes, too, were of the 
same colour; but they were larger than black 
eyes usually are, and wonderfully bright and in- 
tellectual. There was only one individual with 
whom Mealey felt herself on terms of perfect 
freedom and equality. We have already men- 
tioned the piece of scenery which stretches east- 
ward from above the borders of Lough Fay.— 
Many is the fearful legend associated with those 
precincts, and, indeed, when viewed in all their 
proper circumstances—when the light of am au- 
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der from their dwelling,” a stately castle having 
been recently erected on its confines by the pro- 
proprietor of Ferney—a descendant of the ac- 
complished and unfortunate Essex. 

High up in the face of these rocks, and look- 
ing out on a rugged domain of heath and under- 
wood, may still be seen the mouldering walls of a 
eabin, which a stranger can with difficulty be- 
lieve was ever the abode of a human being. It 
is absolutely inaccessible from below; and even 
from above access is both difficult and danger- 
ous. This hovel, at the period to which we refer 
had been for some years the residence of a sin- 
gular character; who, partly from her mode of 
hfe, her principal means of support consisting in 
the produce of the milk of a few goats; and 
partly that her real name and origin were alike 
unknown, had received the professional nomen- 
clature of Mary-the-Whey. Poor Mary wasa 
harmless, simpJe-minded creature, but such qua- 
lities it was supposed, were not incompatible 
with a knowledge beyond human wisdom, and a 
power greater than mortals inherit; and some 
idle suspicions as to her intercourse with the in- 
visible creation, were strengthened by the con- 
nexion which seemed to exist between her and 
the fairy-child. The only clue which had ever 
been afforded to the history of this latter, was 
the circumstance of such a relationship. It was 
more than a year after Mealey’s first appear- 
ance, that an old woman came to the door of 
M‘Cartan’s cottage, and begged a night's lodg- 
ing and some food. Mealey, who was sitting 
by the hop, started when she heard the stran- 
ger’s voice, and it seemed as if some vague re- 
collections were awakened, as she gazed long 
and earnestly in her face, while the mendicant, 
on her part was observed to eye the child witha 
look of more than ordinary interest. That en- 
tire night of Mealey continued silent and ner- 
vous, but she never mentioned to any what her 
feelings were, and in a little time the circum- 
stance was forgotten. Soon after this, the stran- 
ger, having, by the aid of charitable contribu- 
tions, procured a goat, took up her residence at 
Dhuhatti, where her herd gradually increased, 
her own character and that of her whey being 
in equally high and universal estimation.— 
Mary was probably in possession of more g0%- 
siping secrets than any other individual in the 
parish, for being “‘a wise woman,” people spoke 
to her with confidence; and even M°Cullough 
himself, who was somewhat of a valetudinarian, 
and used frequently to walk out to the Rocks to 
drink the goat's whey, was said to be less reserv- 
ed with Mary than with the neighbours 1D g¢- 
neral. Such was the personage with whom Mea- 
ley had latterly resided, when she had adopted 
the groundless idea that she was an object 0 
aversion to all others. ae 
Whatever was M‘Cullough’s object in cult- 
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yating the acquaintance of the family of‘Derry- 
lavin, whether, as he professed, to save an un- 
fortunate being from the ruin, which his dissi- 
pated courses were likely to entail, or, as Sally 
and her friends suspected, of a less laudable na- 
ture, his influence over M‘Cartan hourly in- 
creased. People were surprised at this strange 
friendship between a man proverbiably unsocial 
and austere, and one whose life was a regular 
ontrage on morality. But the latter, with little 
interruption to his enjoyments, saw everything 
flourish around him. His patrimony, though 
greatly reduced, was still considerable; and 
never had any previous summer afforded promise 
of a wealthier autumn. He was on the best 
possible terms with himself and the world, and 
had no reason to doubt the fidelity of his friend. 
But Sally viewed matters in a very different 
spirit. She was perfectly convinced that the 
hosier was actuated by dishonest motives, though 
she was still perplexed as to their exact nature. 
He had never, on any occasion, addressed her 
in the character of a lover, and yet it was evi- 
dent her father looked on him in such a light; 
and it was this, which of all her cares weighed 
heaviest on her heart. The prospect of Johnny’s 
return was too uncertain and remote to afford 
her any comfort; and she could only console her- 
self with the reflection that amongst the many 
evils which encompassed her, the darkest of all 
could never be realized without her own volun- 
tary participation. Andy Brennan became more 
and more uneasy about the result of this state of 
things, and more suspicious of the hosier’s views. 
He had vainly endeavoured, by hints and insi- 
nuations, to awaken the fears of the unsuspect- 
ing farmer; but when at last M‘Cullough was 


talked of universally as Sally’s suitor, he thought 


it high time to speak out, in vindication of the 
rights of his absent friend. He was hardly pre- 
pared, however, for the manner in which his in- 
terference was received. The farmer affected 
wonderful indignation. 

“[ see what you’re at,” he said; “ you, and 
that seapegrace vagabond. You'd put me agin’ 
an honest man, if you could; but you can’t in 
treth, with all your roguery.”’ 

“Is that what you say to me, Paddy M‘Car- 
tan?” said Andy, quite taken aback. 

“It is what I say to you, Andy Brennan,” said 
(he other. 

“It is what you say to me! Why then bad 
luck to me if ever 1 throuble my bead about you 
or your consarns again, the longest day you live.” 

* Well, and who the Devil’s axin’ you,” cried 
the farmer with petulance. ‘ You're a mighty 
wondherful fellow to be sure; but if you’d just 
mind your own consarns, it would fit you a dale 
betther, Andy.” 

‘Ay, in troth, ould man,” said the smith, “‘it’s 
ashame for you. You don’t know what you’re 
talkin’ about; and I’ll tell you what’s more, you 
don’t know the throuble you’re bringin’ on your- 
self, and your little girl.” 

a Don’t I now ?” said the other. 

No, vou don’t—but you’ll know it afore long 
goes about. Sure it’s the talk o’ the whole town, 
the way Ned M‘Cullough has you, that you 
darn’t bless yourself witheut axin’ his lave.” 
“Well, now, Andy Brennan, will you just pass 
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me by. If Ned M‘Cullough’s desavin me, it’s 
my own loss; but I’m thankful no man ever 
sthrove to take advantage of me yet, Andy, but 
I seen into his ways.” This was accompanied 
by a wink not very complimentary to Andy’s 
motives. However, the honest smith cared lit- 
tle for either winks or nods. 

“Mr. M‘Cartan,” he said, “ would you an- 
swer me one question, and I’Jl be obleeged to 
you.” 

‘* Ay—if you don’t ax me how many blasts is 
in your big bellows beyant.” 

* Oh, in troth, I won’t mind axin’ you what 
you know d——d little about,” said Brennan, 
somewhat piqued at the unconciliating manner 
of the other; ‘“‘but answer me now, do you mane 
to go back o’ your word to Johnny Fitzpatrick?”’ 

he farmer, to use Andy’s expression, was re- 
gularly bothered. It was too much to renounce 
formally, and for ever, the object to which, in 
spite of himself, his purest feelings and affec- 
tions clung—he looked up in the other’s face 
with a most indescribable expression of vexa- 
tion and perplexity— 

“ Andy,” he cried at last, “ God Almighty 
bless you, will you go home out of my sight. Go 
home, I bid you, Andy Brennan, ard don’t be 
aggravatin’ me.” 

* Troth Paddy, the divil a one inch I'll budge, 
till you’ll give me satisfaction. Come now, tell 
us plain and honest, is it what you’d be afther 
doin’, to take a dirty advantage o’ the boy! 
That’s the chat,” and Andy flourished his shut 
fist in a manner peculiarly suited to give force 
to his brief and downright interrogatory. 

“ Oh, musha”’ cried the poor farmer, scratch- 
ing his head with the utmost vehemence, ““what’s 
this for at all, at all? Andy, will you lave my 
sight, and, in troth, I’ll be obleeged to you.” 

** Arragh, don’t be makin’ a fool of yourself, 
ould man. Faix, Paddy, you'll cry salt tears 
for those doin’s yet; I may as well tell you as 
send you word. You'll find the ould friends 
was the thruest after all; and maybe it’s 
when M‘Cullough had made you the scorn of the 
world, you'll think of my words, and of how you 
sarved the boy that never spared himself when 
he could do a good turn by you or yours.” 

* Well, but listen to raison, man,” said M‘- 
Cartain, somewhat mollified by this last appeal 
to his feelings. “I know well that Johnny Fitz- 
patrick’s a remarkable civil boy, but where’s 
the harm of bein’ friendly with an honest neigh- 
bour, like Mr. M‘Cullough?” 

‘‘ Oh no harm in life,” said the other, “ and a 
mighty steady husband he’ll make for Sally—not 
all as one. Paddy, remember the first dalin’s 
ever you had with M‘Cullough, how you lost all 
yourluck. Why tunder an angers, man, wasn’t 
ithim got Thubber-na-Shie out of your hands, 
and what are you talkin’ about!” 

** Well, but Andy, avich, you don’t know all 
he done for me.” 

* Troth I don’t,” said the smith. 

“ Well, but I'll tell you, and then you'll see if 
he ben’t a thrue friend at a pinch. I tould how 
the agent would only give me to last Patrick- 
mas, and I have a notion, says I, to get Jemmy 
Fitzpatrick to speak to him. Fitzpatrick’s a 
civil obleeging neighbour, says I; and he knows 
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well for as much as I’m pushed now, I’m able to 
pay all’s agin’ me, ten times over.” 

“* Why, then, by my sowl,’ says Mr. M‘Cul- 
lough,—barrin’ that he never swears, Andy— 
‘why then upon my honour,’ says he, ‘you might 
thrust another to do you a good turn as well as 
Fitzpatrick, obleegin’ as he is.’ 

** Oh, in troth I would,’ says l tack agin to 
him, ‘and if it’s yourself you mane,’ says I, ‘the 
divil a man in the county I’d sooner ax to do me 
a trifle o’ sarvice.’ 

** Faith, I’m pen to you,’ says he, ‘for 
your good-will, and if it’s a thing I can sarve 
you with Mr. I’m sure,’ says he, ‘ I’ll be 
proud and happy to doit.’ So with that he goes 
off, and he tells the agent how cruel hard set 1 
was, but if his honour would be plaised to give 
me till the harvest would come round, he’d give 
his word and hand for all the ould balance in- 
tirely. Now, wasn’t that remarkable friendly? 
Faix, Andy, it’s a folly to talk, but there’s few 
goin’ would do the like.” 

The smith shook his head but made no reply. 

Notwithstanding this proof of friendship, the 
farmer himself began to have some slight mis- 

vings. Such interviews as this, with Andy 

rennan, without convincing him of the perfidy 
of his friend, filled his mind with doubt and ap- 
prehension, net unfrequently mingled with some 
degree of remorse for the violation of his engage- 
ment with Johnny Fitzpatrick. They were pro- 
ductive of much pain to the unfortunate M‘Car- 
tan, without any advantage whatever. 

One night, as the two solitary inhabitants of 
Dhubatti sat by their little brusna-fire in Mary’s 
cabin, Mealey said, looking slyly from urder her 
brows, to mark what effect her words would pro- 
duce, ‘‘ Well, now, isn’t it remarkable what a 
friendly man that Mr. M‘Cullough is! Sure, if 
it wasn’t for him, it would be all up the country 
with them poor M‘Cartans 1 think—and to see 
how lovin’ he is to Sally !” 

_“ Is it him?” said the other, a bitterly sarcas- 
tic smile wrinkling her withered face. 

“Och ay!” said Mealey: ‘he had the real 
heart-love for her, that’s plain to be seen; and 
sure it’s himself ’ll make the darlint husband, 
no: all as one as poor Shawn Oge, the crathur!” 

**Mealey,” said the crone, “ you wouldn’t 
harm a poor ould crathur like me ?” 

** No, in troth, I wouldn’t Molly.” 

“Then never spake to mortal of what I’m 
ag to tellyou. The divil a notion M‘Cullough 

1as of Sally M‘Cartan; but it’s thryin’ to come 
round the ould man he js, and to sarve his own 
ends, as a body might say. He’s a cunnin’ man, 
the same Ned M‘Cullough, and never fear him 
but he sees bravely what he’s at. Now listen 
tou me, Mealey. The whole town kaows that 
poor Paudeen couldn’t stand it much longer, the 
way he’s goin.’ I’m tould he’s a great way en- 
tirely behind hand with the agent: but then 
Johnny Fitzpatrick’s people’s all in a middlin’ 

ood way Of doin,’ and there is’t one of them 
but would stand by Paddy if he came to the 
worst. Of course, it’s natural they’d stand by 
him, and a boy of their’s coortin his daughter.— 
Well, it’s what Mr. M‘Cullough’s at—he thinks 
to put between him and them every way he can, 
and the divil a doubt Mealey! they’ll soon be 








mortial foes. You know the sarvice he did the 
ould man with the agent. Well, he took that 
mighty friendly intirely, but you see how it is; 
wanst the throuble’s past, t addy thinks no 
more about it. So the harvest’ll come round, 
and a fine beautiful harvest it'll be, but Mealey, 
asthore, it’s the last M‘Cartan, or one of his 
name, will ever reap in Derrylavin!”’ 

“It is now, Mary?” 

‘Oh, in troth it is, alanna; for till one thing 
happens, that will never happen, neither Sally 
nor the father will ever have a day’s luck or 
comfort.” 

Mealey, in her heart, thanked all the fairy 
powers that whatever might be the destiny of 
the two lovers, there waz no such calamity in 
store, as that which she had apprehended, from 
the designs of M‘Cullough seconded by the au- 
thority of the maiden’s father. 

Having made this important discovery—for 
she never thought of questioning the authentici- 
ty of Mary’s-communication on any subject—she 
resolved, notwithstanding her implied promise of 
secrecy, to turn the communicaticn to such ac- 
count as she should judge necessary for the inte- 
rests of her friends. She determined, first of 
all, however, to push her inquiries, a little far- 
ther. 

** And what’s the one thing must happen, Ma- 
ry, afore Sally or the ould man ever has a day’s 
luck?” 

*“ It’s no matter what it is, Mealey; it’s no mat- 
ter to you or me,alanna. It happened wanst, 
Lord save us!” said the old woman, crossing 
herself from her forehead to her breast, “and 
there’s not one alive would be willin’ to see it 
happen again!” 

Mealey was ei age a knew the obsti- 
nacy of the old dame on some occasions, and 
that once she took it into her head not to be 
communicative, there was but little chance of 
her getting at this last, and probably most impor- 
tant secret—as she set herself to cogitate. But 
Mealey’s thoughts were all clear and rapid, and 
she arrived, almost instantly, at the true cenclu- 
sion. 

“Sure,” she said, “ what a dale o’ wisdom 
you have. It’s till some unfortunate crathur, 
like Peggy Blake, washes her hands in Thub- 
ber-na-Shie, you mane.” 

* Well, and maybe it is that I mane, now; but 
it isn’t soney, acushla to be talkin’ o’ the like; 
only, that no kind o’ good luck ’Il ever happen to 
one o’ Paddy’s people, for sellin’ that blessed 
well out of his hands.” 

‘Why, to be sure,” said Mealey, “they'll not 
have the height of good luck, but it’s to be bop- 
ed they’ll not be so bad as all that comes to.” 

“ Well, your way of it—you know a dale bet- 
ter nor me, I’m sure.” 

** And now, Mary, do you tell me them poor 
M‘Cartans will never have a day’s comfort 
agin?” 

ae No, in troth, Mealey: they'll never have @ 
day’s luck or day’s comfort, as long as holly’s 
green. They'll just go from bad to worse, till 
they all die off at last.” am 

“Qch no! my poor Sally!” said the child; 
‘but Mary, darlint,” she added, after some mo 
ment’s silence, “don’t you think Mr. M‘Cul- 
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jough would give Paddy the well-field for ano- 
ther as good ?”’ 

“Ay! maybe that now. I tell you, Mealey, 
though Ned M‘Cullough lets on that he doesn’t 
believe a hap’orth of what the world knows is 
true, he has more wit nor lose his luck.” 

“Oh, faix, | supppose you’re right, Mary,” 
and the child laid her head on her little hands; 
and her dark luxuriant hair falling about her, 
she certainly seemed a most extraordinary in- 
mate for so wild and squalid an abode. She 
raised her head at length, and with an earnest 
and solemn expression in her large eyes and ex- 
quisitely beautiful countenance; “ Mary,” she 
said, ‘*tell me one thing. Is it thrue /’m not 
xood?”’ 

° “Och, by my troth,” said Mary, “‘there might 
be worse: he, he, he.” 

* Ah, don’t be gettin’ on now, you funny old 
crathur, but tell me what I’m axin you; aml a 
Christian, Mary? or what am I at all, at all?” 

* Why then, by my sowl, Mealey, you’re just 
as good a Christian as the best o’ them.” 

“Is that what you think, now?” 

“It is, in trotk just what I think.” 

“Well, then, maybe 1 am a Christian after 
all, but sure if I am, it would be better to be 
lyin’ quite in Maherross at wanst. The childher 
will not be afeard of me then?” she added with a 
ghastly smile, which told how dreadfuily that 
circumstance preyed upon her heart. 

“ Musha, what are you talkin’ about child,” 
cried the old woman; “‘ why you look as if you 
wern’t right, Mealey.” 

“Oh, don’t say that asthore! but if it ben’t a 
sin,” she continued, folding her hands together, 
“I pray God to keep all bad thoughts away from 
us this blessed and holy night.” 

Mary might have been surprised at the child’s 
anxiety for Sally’s fortunes having given place 
so suddenly to thoughts concerning her own des- 
tiny, but the connexion was closer than she 
could have dreamed of. An idea which had 
sometimes occurred to Mealey’s mind, but which 
she always resisted at the suggestion of an evil 
spirit, had come to-night with greater force than 
ever, and was now for the first time steadily en- 
tertained. Itoriginated in her love for Sally M‘- 
Cartan, and a strong, though unaccountable, 
aversion to M‘Cullough. The authority of the 
old woman had removed some slight doubts 
from Mealey’s mind as to the soundness of the 
opinion which universally prevailed, that this 
man’s good fortune, as also the decay of the 
other, were owing to the transfer of the fairy- 
well. But though hitherto inclining so far to- 
wards scepticism, she knew that that belief be- 
ing Correct, there was only one method whereby 
M‘Cartan’s luck could he restored. One of his 
fields adjoined that in which Thubber-na-Shie 
was situated; and we have already mentioned 
the superstition that the washing of hands in a 
Spring occasions its removal, but is followed by 
some serious disaster to the individual so offend- 
ing. In addition to this general fact, the well in 
question being a fairy-well, it was believed that 
any dishonour done to it was visited in a manner 
peculiarly terrible by its implacable little pa- 
trons. Thubber-na-Shie had already shifted | its 
place on one memorable occasion, for though it 
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had happened at least two or three generations 
before the present period, the recollection of the 
event, and of the dreadful consequences with 
whichit was attended to the unfortunate wretch 
who had wantonly braved the fairies’ wrath, was 
faithfully preserved in legend and song. It was 
to this occurrence, Mealey,and her ancient hos- 
tess referred, and we cannot be surprised that 
the former did not immediately perceive the al- 
lusion, for it was one of those fearful traditions 
seldom spoken of, though never forgotten. 

The term of M‘Cartan’s earthly prosperity 
was now nearly arrived. The warnings of his 
friends were all along unheeded. He reposed 
with a blind confidence, on the hopes held out to 
him by M‘Cullough: and the consequences were 
such as all, but the poor dupe himself, had fore- 
seen. The hosier had never actually proposed 
for Sally; but then M‘Cartan considered it an 
understood matter; amd the other, as long as he 
found it necessary te his purpose, allowed the 
deception to work. At length the harvest came 
round. M‘Cullough regretted his inability to 
fulfil his engagement with the agent, and at the 
same time to save his friend: but the crops on 
the ground would nearly cover the amount of 
arrears; and the deficiency he undertook to 
make up on getting the lands into his own pos- 
session. The agent was, of course, well pleas- 
ed at procuring, instead of the former, a solvent 
and industrious tenant; and, accordingly, M‘- 
Cartan lost his farm, and the hosier stept quietly 
into the vacant holding. This man prospered 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. Every- 
thing seemed to thrive about him. His crops 
were good; his cattle, of which he acquired by 
degrees a considerable stock, were all healthy, 
and the best of their kind. At length he com- 
menced building, and in a few months more he 
moved from his little dark parlour, at the back 
of his shop, to a stately residence, in one of the 
most delightful situations the country could af- 
ford. In the mean time M'Cartan experienced 
all the misery of bis fallen lot. He had been 
only able to retain his cottage and garden, to- 
gether with a small field at some distance,—part 
of a different farm, the same of which the field 
of the fairy-well had constituted a portion.— 
Unfortunately, his altered circumstances had 
wrought no beneficial change in hishabits; and 
while his daughter’s frame was wasting away 
with care and fatigue, he endeavoured, by con- 
tinued in‘oxication, to forget the consequences 
of his own guilt and folly. His cottage now no 
longer presented the appearance of comfort and 
wealth, which had in other days distinguished it. 
The out-houses were gone to decay; and even 
the garden, compared with what it had been, 
wasiittle better than an unsightly wilderness. All 
this was regarded as a melancholy illustration 
of the tradition’s truth; and indeed the curse 
seemed not far from its consummation, for Sal- 
ly’s health was evidently gone; and her father, 
whose constitution had been for some time ra- 
pidly breaking down, was at last seized witha 
disorder, which was at once pronounced fatal. 
Ever since the commencement of their misfor- 
tunes, Mealey had participated, with the most 
soothing affection, in all the troubles of her 
friend. She would now sit, the whole night long, 
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by the sick man’s bed, and watch over him with 
all the tenderness of a daughter. It was ob- 
served, however, that her feelings had recently 


undergone some singular revolution. She no 
jonger denounced, with her former enthusiasm, 
the author of all his sorrow; but sometimes, 
when, in the bitterness of her heart, Sally would 
allude to their wrongs, she would turn pale as 


death, and keep her eyes fixed on the face of 


the dying man, with a look of inexpressible an- 
guish. This change became gradually more 
and more remarkable,—her visits to Derrylavin 
were less frequent than before; and it was now 
evident to Sally, and every one who observed 
her, either that her reason was disturbed, or 
that something dreadful was preying on her 
mind. Her eyes became more brilliant,—her 
features assumed a wilder and more unearthly 
character; and there was a nervous irritability 
about her, as if she was continually haunted by 
some fearful thought. There was lately, how- 
ever, but few opportunities for observing these 
symptoms, for Mealey was hardly ever seen be- 
yond the precincts of her own savage residence. 

A longer interval than usual bad elapsed, and 
she had not appeared at Derrylavin, when one 
day, old Mary came to the cottage with some 
ert whey, and certain medicinal decoctions 
or the invalid. 

When she had delivered her instructions as 
to the patient’s treatment, Sally inquired for 
her little fairy friend. 

“'There’s no seein’ a sight of her,” she said, 
“these times, good or bad.” 

** Och, weary on me,” said Mary, “for a pra- 
tin’ old fool,—from ever | tould her that unoluc- 
ky Ag she can’t bear comin’ near yizZ, at all 
at all.” 

** What secret, Mary?” 

““ What secret? Och musha what am I talkin’ 
about! In troth myself doesn’t know what se- 
cret you mane, Sally. And sure it’s hard for 
me to tell why the girsha doesn’t come near ye: 
maybe it’s that you’d as lieve she’d let it alone.” 

* Oh no, Mary!” said the other; “‘ the child 
knows bravely there isn’t one in the town would 
be welcomer, or half as welcome here as her 
own self; and I’d be obleeged to you, Mary, and 
now I’d take it remarkable kind if you’d tell 
me what secret it is you have; for faix I’m very 
unaisy intirely about her—the young crathur !” 

It was quite evident, even to Mary, that Sally 
was influenced by no idle curiosity in her desire 
to learn this secret; but really as she professed, 
by the most ardent interests in the child’s wel- 
fare; and the old dame was at last prevailed 
upon, partially, to comply with her solicita- 
tions. 

““ Why, then, all the secret myself knows,— 
but sure you wouldn't desthroy me, Sally,—you 
wouldn’t kill an ould crathur like me, out and 


out; and troth if you’d ever tell this to mortial 


man, aed might as well kill me at wanst.”’ 
“6 O 
it ”? 


“ Well, then, as 1 was sain’, all the secret I 


know is, that Mr. M‘Cullough used the child 


cruel badly; that is, he didn’t use her badly, but 


another ; but sure it was her all the time, as one 


might say. But any way, it has put the hathred 
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never fear, Mary,—I’ll tell nothin’ about 











ae heart agin him, that you never seen the 
ike.” 

** Well; but what was it he done Mary?” 

‘“* Ah now, maybe you wouldn’t ax me to tell 
you.” 

** Oh yes, Mary, akushla, you'll tell me.” 

“ Oh no, Sally, darlint:—I’m just thinkin’ you 
got enough out o’ me for this turn. So go and 
look afther the ould man, and never trouble 
your head about what doesn’t consarn you, alan- 
na.” 

Sally found that entreaty was useless; but she 
tortured her mind conjecturing what new piece 
of villainy this man had mary pe She would 
have gone instantly to Dhuhatti, but it was im- 
possible for her to leave her father. 

A few days after this occurrence, Sally was 
administering some medicine to her father, 
when, on turning round, she saw the fairy-child 
standing on the hearth. The girl started as if 
she had seen an apparition; for the conflict of her 
feelings was manifested in the wan and wasted 
features of this unhappy being. 

** My poor little Mealey,” said the girl, em- 
bracing her,with the fondest affection. ‘‘Where 
have you been, darlint, this many a-day? You're 
sick and sorrowful, Méaley,—Och you are, my 
poor little sister!” 

*T am sick and sorrowful,” said the child, 
unable to restrain her tears; “* but he’l/ soon be 
well, Sally; and your heart’ll be light, a-chora; 
and the blush’ll be on your cheek when Johnny 
comes home;—but there'll be could hands afore 
then! Och God help you, Mealey!” she cried, 
clapping her own wildly above her hea@; “ God 
help the motherless orphan!” and, in a passion 
of tears, she flung herself on the maidens bosom. 
Sally strained her to her heart as if she would 
have kept her there for ever, safe from all the 
ruin that was before her. 

‘“* My poor child!—my darlint Mealey!’’ she 
cried, and the tears fell fast on the head of the 
sweet enthusiast. 

After this day she was seen only once or 
twice, wandering through the fields, with her 
hair all disordered ; or sitting by the edge of the 
fairy-well, till overcome by fatigue, or the 1n- 
tensity of her own feelings, she drept fast asleep 
beside the fatal waters. 

Had Sally’s mind been less engaged about her 
dying parent, she would, probably have reflect- 
ed more on all these appearances. As it was, 
she could only attribute them to constitutional 
excitement, heightened as she still believed, by 
a touch of insanity. Mealey’s affection for her, 
and her resentment against the hosier, from 
whatever cause it proceeded, seemed the ruling 
principles of her mind. But though she was at 
a loss to account for many of her expressions,— 
particularly the obscure allusion to her own des- 
tiny, contained in the prophecy of better times 
to her friend,—she never dreamed of the fatal 
purpose to which that allusion referred. 

One evening Sally had been at the apotheca- 
ry’s getting medicines for her father,and on her 
way out of town, she thought she would call in, 
for a few minutes with her friends at the “Cross. 
Her appearance was sadly altered from the 
time we saw her first in that hospitable dwelling. 
Her soft melancholy eyes were hardly less beau- 
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liful than then; but ner fern was wasted,— her 
countenance had lost its youthful expression ; 
and every tint of health seemed to have faded 
for ever from her cheek. She was, in fact,a 
very interesting person, but no longer the beau- 
tiful girl of Derrylavin. The kindness of Andy 
and his wife had increased, if possible, with the 
sorrows of their young friend. Even the chil- 
dren appeared fonder than ever of poor Sally; 
and they were now all gathered about her, while 
their mother was assiduously preparing ‘* some- 
thing to warm her.” 

“Tn troth you'll just take this, acushla; for 
it’s a wild night, and you’re not as strong as you 
used to be,—God help you !” 

“ Ay, God help her!” said Andy; “and he’s a 
betther Christian nor me’ll say *‘ God forgive 
them that wronged her!’”’ 

“© Andy,” said the wife, “ there’s no use in 
talking of him. «He has a sorer heart, I'll be 
bound, nor one of us to-night; for it’s the cowld 
home, Sally, where there’s neither prayer nor 
blessin.’ Bat tell me, alanna, how is the ould 
man with you ?” 

“Och ia troth. Jenny dear,” said the girl, “1 
doubt he’ll do no good; it’s only weaker and 
sicklier he’s gettin ;—but we must all die,” she 
added, half unsconsciously, ‘‘and I’m beginnin’ 
to think them’s best off that goes soonest.” 

A silence of some moments succeeded. Jenny 
bent down to fasten the dress of one of her little, 
flaxenhaired urchins, while the smith looked, 
with a contracted and stern brow, on the down- 
cast face of the maiden. 

‘Jenny,’ he said, ** you’re right enough, as- 
thore; there’s no use in talkin;’ and troth there’s 
no luck in talkin of the likes of him. God gave 
him his way for a bit, but now let him see how 
he'll thrive, the ruffian, with the poor; man’s 
curse.” 

“Ah God forgive him,” said Sally; “that’s the 
worst | wish him. Sure I’m tould he has broke 
poor little Mealey’s heart, too; though | can’t 
make out what it is the crathur has agin him.” 

“ Well, Sally,” said the wife, “it’s just what 
Andy and me was allowin,’ that there’s some- 
thing wrong with that child. She came in here, 
th’ other mornin,’ and after talkin’ about you she 
said, ‘I wish,’ says she, ‘Johnny Fitzpatrick 
was home. Johnny was always remarkable 
friendly to me; and, Jenny asthore,’ she says, 
‘it would bea hardship never to see him again.’” 

“The crathur!” said Sally. ‘ Och it'll bea 
long day afore she sees Johnny, I doubt!” For 
the time first appointed for the return of Johnny 
and his master was long past; and it was, of 
course, quite uncertain now, when either might 
be home. But this was to be an eventful night 
for Sally. The tramp of a horse was heard 
without,—the door opened, and a fine-looking 
young fellow stood on the threshold. It was 
Johnny Fitzpatrick. 

As Sally and her lover wandered homeward, 
through the paths they had so often roamed be. 
fore, she gave him an ample account of all that 
occurred since his departure. Many and deep 
were the curses with which Fitzpatrick inter- 
rupted the fatal narrative; but when she had 
concluded, with a softened account of the mise- 
ries they endured, such as might, in some 
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degree, prepare him for what he was about to 
witness, and when the young wanderer gazed on 
her wasted and altered countenance, and saw 
her but the ruin of the lovely being he had left, 
he forgot all but her, and he folded her to his bo- 
— with a tenderness he had never known be- 
ore. 

*“* Sally,” he said, “1’ll never lave you more.— 
I’ll never lave you, achora, and afore them stars 
comes out again, the holy words will make you 
my own for ever.” 

Sally had suffered as much as most persons ; 
and her feelings had undergone the mm. 
which sufferings necessarily produce. The 
buoyancy of youth had lett her, and many hopes 
had perished, and all had faded, in her heart; 
but never in their brightest time, had she expe- 
rienced a joy so perfect as that which now dif- 
fused itsell through her soul, as she felt that af- 
ter all, her lover was returned true and fond as 
ever. 

When Johnny had gone home, M‘Cartan, who 
had received his young friend with mingled feel- 
7 of shame and delight, said to his daughter, 
‘* ] wonder, Sally, what’s the matter with that 
poor child. She was here to-night, and now 
you never seen such a way as she was in. Faix, 
Sally, I'll tell you the truth, myself was half 
afeard of her. She says to me, ‘ Paddy,’ says 
she, ‘ 1’m sorry you sould the well-field. It was 
ill done o’ you,’ she says; ‘ but it’s no matther 
now. It'll soon be over;’ she says, ‘and ye’ll 
not die off, you and yours, for all that.’ And 
now, Sally, she looked at me in that way that I 
couldn’t spake a word to her, if it was to save 
my life.” 

** And did you say nothin’ at all to the child, 
father ?” 

*“Oh, not a word, Sally, till she came over, 
and bid God be with me; ‘ and tell Sally,’ says 
she, ‘* net to fret, when she hears the news,—for 
mv heart was broke any-way. ”’ 

** My God! and you never axed her what she 
meant, or where she was goin,’ or a hap’orth,” 
said the girl, dreadfully alarmed at this strange 
intelligence. 

‘ To be sure [ axed her, though; but she said, 
‘it’s no matther, Paddy; you’ll know time enough; 
and then,’ she says, rubbin’ her hands through 
other, this away, ‘ Augh,’ she says, ‘ Paddy, my 
hands is could!’ and then she roars out laughin’; 
and that’s the last I ever seen of her.” 

“Queen of Heaven!” cried Sally, ‘‘the child’s 
lost !—I see it now, father—I see what she was 
at all along!”’ and she rushed out, hardly know- 
ing in the darkness whither she went. 

In a few minutes she reached the fairy-well, 
but all there was silent and solitary. Sally felt 
relieved at not meeting with the child at that 
fatal spot. She thought of proceeding to Dhu- 
hatti, but the night was dark and tempestuous ; 
and besides, the danger of leaving her father in 
his present state, for the length of ame which 
must have elapsed before she could possibly re- 
turn; she now reflected that these passionate 
moods having occurred more than once before, 
there might be time enough to prevent any rash 
measure being adopted, if sach were seriously 
contemplated by tbe child. She returned ac- 





cordingly to the cottage; but the whole night 
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long her mind was disturbed, and she watched, 
with sleepless anxiety, for the first dawn of light. 
Before that dawn poor Mealey’s heart was at 


rest. She had been seen by one of the neigh- 
bours, on leaving M‘Cartan’s cabin. She ap- 
peared greatly agitated; her step was hurried, 
and once or twice she stopt; as if uncertain 
whether to proceed or return; when, rushing 
forward, she was soon lost in the gloom. 

About twelve o’clock that night, the Old Wo- 
man of the Rocks was sitting in her miserable 
hovel, when Mealey rushed in and stood before 
her. Her appearance was dreadfully disorder- 
ed: her countenance was wild and ghastly; and 
when she put forward her bands to clasp the face 
of the old woman, the latter shrunk back, and 
making the sign of the cross upon her breast :— 

‘* Mealey,” she said, “I ax you, in God’s 
name, what’s the matther with you?” 

To this adjuration the child replied by singing 
out, with startling vehemence, a verse too truly 
descriptive of her own condition. 


Young Willy caught her in his arms--- 
“Oh Willy Rhu,” she said, 

“It’s over now! ‘I'he weary eyes 
Are darkenin’ in my head. 


Come with me to my mother’s home, 
And lay me at her knee, 

The sun will set to-night, Willy, 
But never rise for me!” 


The old woman, started up, for a horrible 
thought flashed upon her mind; but Mealey 


twisted her cold and attenuated arms round her 


neck. 
* Ay, Mary, it’s done—it’s done!” she cried ; 
“ | washed my hands ia Thubber-na-Shie!!!’’ 


The old woman fainted on the floor. The next 


morning a girl coming down to the well, saw 


Mealey lying among the long grass, beside the 


fort. The night had turned out extremely stor- 


my, and during the greater part of it, till after 
daybreak, there had been one continued torrent 
of rain. ‘(he woman, supposing Mealey asleep, 
endeavoured to raise her from the earth: but her 
head hung back, and the wet hair falling from 
about her face, discovered the fixed and open 
eyes, and the bloodless lips of the poor fairy child. 

Sally M‘Cartan was sitting by the bed where 
the corse of her little friend lay, dressed out 
with the knots of the white ribbon, and all the 
The event 
had almost deprived her of reason; but her sor- 
row was of that deep and silent character which, 
j Even the 
kind but misguided old man had received a 
shock which was likely to hasten his end; and 
this was probably rather increased by the cir- 
cumstanee that the fatal spring was once more 


other usual decorations of the dead. 


it is said, preys most on the heart. 


in his own possession. 


That very morning,—so the story goes,—the 
place which Thubber-na-Shie had occupied in 
M‘Cullough’s field, was but a dry, stony hollow ; 
ned in the field 
below—the only piece of land, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, which M‘Cartan had been 
able to save from the wreck of his former pro- 


while a clear, deep well had o 


perty. 





THUBBER-NA-SHIE. 


The Old Woman of the rocks was nearly 
frantic when she heard of Mealey’s death; but 
she appeared to have some unaccountable re- 
luctance to go near M‘Cartan’s cottage, where 
the body lay. At last she came; and after weep- 
ing and wailing over the dead, she went over 
and kneeling beside the sick man— id 
‘** Paddy M‘Cartan,” she said, “ it’s what I 
doubt your days is done! and, though you think 
I’m an unnatural woman, in troth I’m sorry in 
my heart, to see it come to this with you. But] 
have a secret to tell you, Paddy, if you only say 
you'll forgive a poor ould crathur that’ll not be 
long after you in this world, in troth.” 

‘** Why. what do you mane, woman ?” said the 
other. “Sure, you unfortunate crathur, you 
never harmed me.” 

** Och, mush God help you,” said Mary.— 
Pde poor child that’s lyin’ cowld in that windin’ 
sheet——— 

“* What about her,” cried Sally, eagerly. 

“Och, in troth, Sally darlint, she’s what you 
never thought,—she’s your own flesh and blood, 
Paddy—the child of your unfortunate daughter. 
Ay, in troth; peor Rose M‘Cartan! God be mer- 
ciful to her and her infant, this blessed day.” 

The dying man half rose from his bed, and 
glared with the eyes of death on his informant. 
The latter laid her hand on his shoulder. “ Be 
aisy, now, God bless you, and let me say all out; 
for there’s more nor that to be tould—ay, and 
worse nor that,—ten to one. She had the sweet, 
good mother, if God had spared her—but the 
Divil took care of hisown. The desavin’ thief 
that broke your poor Rosy’s heart, he lived to 
dhrive you out of house and home. Ay, in troth; 
and here he’s come to see you die, acushla,’ 
she added, as M‘Cullough entered the cabin.-- 
The old man sank back, and closed his eyes, as 
the hated object approached his bed. 

‘*M'Cartan’”’ said the latter, in the coolest 
manner possible, “1]’m sorry to see you so ill.” 

‘* Suppressing his rising anger, ‘* Lave me, 
M:Cullough,” said M‘Cartan, “ for God’s sake 
lave this house. You have done enough, andit 
isn’t worth your while to disturb the mind of a 
dyin’ man.” 

~ Well, but there’s a matter,” he said, “on 
which we must have a few minutes conversa- 
tion. There lie the remains, as | understand of 
my child and your grandchild—I am sorry 
was not aware of the circumstance sooner, Or 
should have provided for the infant—but this un- 
fortunate crature, to whom it appears she was 
intrusted by her mother, wilfully, and from 

what cause I cannot imagine, deceived me as to 
her destiny. She led me to believe that the child 
had not survived the mother.” 

“Oh God forgive you, Mr. M‘Cullough!” cried 
the old woman; “ God forgive you that isnt 
afeard to say the likes to a dyin’ man. I desav- 
ed you about the child! Oh musha! afther that 
—now you needn’t be lookin’ at me, I tell you: 
—l!’m not afeard of you; and I don’t care the 
worth of that ould brogue for your dirty money, 
when my poor child’s lyin’ there cowld fornenst 
my eyes. Will you deny to my face, that whed 
1 tould you how it became you to look afther the 
poor baby, that you axed me why I didn’t dhrows 








it? Ay, by my sowl! and when the time came 
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WOMAN—GOOD ADVICE. 


that the poor mother allowed me to tell her who 
she was, and what she was, if she didn’t know it 
afore, 1 tould her them words, and she looks in 
my face so pitifully, and she says, *Mary,is that 
what he said?’ And when I tould her again that 
it was, and what you thought, she turns up her 
beautiful eyes to heaven, Sally, and says, in a 
way that you’d pity her, ‘God look down on me! 
—Mary,’ she says, ‘the time Il come when he’ll 
rue them words!’ And maybe it isn’t come!” 
cried the old woman. ‘I wondher where Thub- 
ber-na-Shie is, this mornin’.” 

Sally turned from the speaker to M‘Cullough, 
with a look of horror and disgust. He met her 
glance; and, with all his assurance, he quailed 
beneath it. He walked over to where Mealey 
lay, and after kissing her, he took out a guinea, 
and laid it on the bed. Sally snatched up the 
gold, as if it desecrated the place. 

“ Wretch!” she cried, take your money—and 
lave the house,” she added, as she looked over 
towards her father, ‘“‘lave the house, Mr. M‘- 
Cullough, for God’s sake, and don’t be about 
where a Christian’s dyin’.” 

M‘Cullough was willing enough to comply 
with this request. 

It was a day of sorrow and mourning, and ere 
it had closed Sally was fatherless. 

After a becoming time had elapsed from the 
occurrence of these melancholy events, Johnny 
and his bride entered on a new career, all the 
gloom of which arose from the recollection of 
thepast. He was enabled, by his own industry, 
and the judicious management of a small farm, 
consisting of the memorable field to which the 
well had shifted, amd the portion of ground al- 
lowed him by his father, to struggle through for 
a while, respectedly enough. But there were 
better days in store for him and his young wife. 
The feeling excited against M‘Cullough, when 
these important circumstances were disclosed 
was alike intense and universal. He had been 
hitherto considered by all his neighbours, as a 
model of morality. He had not possessed their 
attacliment then, and there was no indulgence 
extended now to the heartless hypocrite, who 
abandoned his own child to misery and ruin.— 
The occurrence to which Mealey’s death was 
attributed, attached a degree of horror to his 
character. Callous as his heart was, he could 
hot bear up against the hatred manifested in 
every look he encountered. The belief that his 
luck was gone,—and frequently the wish was 
father to the thought,—tended probably, in a 
great degree, to bring about that consummation. 
His undertakings having been extensive, his 
debts were, of course, considerable; and this 
opinion, willingly indulged, operated to the ma- 
terial injury of his credit. No labourer would 
work for him, who could possibly procure erm- 
ployment elsewhere. He was, to all intents and 
purposes, excommunicated from the benefits 
andcomforts of society. It was said, he was 

aunted by Mealey’s ghost; for he was sometimes 
seen late at ry 3 down by the fairy-well, or on 
the margin of Lough Fay; and it was probably 
‘N0ne of those nocturnal rambles he contracted 
the cold which carried him off at last. M*Cul- 
lough had no relation to claim any inheritance. 
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trick’s hands, he continued to reside in the cot- 
tage, while the house was suffered to fall to de- 
cay. And there I beheld it, a monument of hu- 
man frailty and fairy power. 

My rustic historian, having concluded his 
narrative, proposed that we should adjourn to the 
cottage; but he first called to the boy within the 
ruin, and whispering something to him, the lat- 
ter turned up his little face :— 

** Sure,” said he, ** Andy, she’s gone to Dhu- 
hatti, with some broth for Mary-the- W hey.” 

*¢ Off, sir,” said the other, giving him a slap 
on the shoulder; ‘“ how do you know but she’s 
come back?” and off the little fellow scampered 
in a full gallow before us. 

“ That’s Sally’s eldest boy, your honour,” said 
the peasant; ‘“‘and as like the grandfather as two 
beans.” 

We had not proceeded half-way to the cottage 
when we met ihe boy returning, flushed and 
panting after his race. There was an expres- 
sion of horror in his countenance; and before 
he reached us he shook his hand towards my 
companion. 

F va Andy,” he said, “sure poor ould Mary’s 
ead !”’ 

“* Murther!”’ said Andy. ‘‘Well, God be mer- 
ciful to her sowl, the ould crathur. We'll not 
mind Sally, now, if you plase, sir,’ he added, 
turning to me. “She’ll be mighty distressed, I 
know, about the ould sowl; but if your honour 
wouldn’t scorn a poor man’s axin’ maybe you’d 
come in to the forge on afore us here, where 
Jenny’ll give you—the height o’ welcome any 
way.” 

I said I would partake of his hospitality with 
infinite pleasure,—and so I did. 





WOMAN. 
A SONG—BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Be gentle with woman, our heart of hearts, 
Who loveth us even while life departs, 

Oh, call her not fickle, nor false, nor vain! 
Oh, touch not so tender a heart with pain! 


What, woman, the treasure, the gem, the flower ? 
The star that is bright in the wildest hour ? 

Tne bird that comes singing to stem the breast ? 
Ah! should we not teach it to love its nest? 
Come on! let us vow that, they all are fair; 
Let’s shout of their virtues to earth and air! 
Let’s soothe them, and guard them, and so repay 
The love that they lend in our darker day! 

Oh, value their gilts beyond gifts of gold, 

All you of the sterner and coarser mould ; 

And learn that their love, m dst toil and strife, 

Is the spirit that calmeth and crowneth life! 











Goov Apvice.—The following words, it has 
been well said, is deserving to be written in 
letters of gold, like those over the principal 
gate of Athens, in the days of her pride and 

lory: 

a Keep thy feet dry—thy skin clean—thy di- 
gestion regular—thy head cool—and a fig for 








The farm having come into Johnny Fitzpa- 


the Doctors.” 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 


THE BARONET’S DAUGHTER. 


Oh! what a thing is man! 
Te bandy factions of distemper’d passions, 
Against the sacred providence above him. 


CHAPTER I. 

It was on a fine autumnal morning that two gen- 
tlemen were seated in the library of Euston Hall. 

‘You look upon the world with the eye of a priest, 
Courtenay,’ said the elder, as he rose and walked to 
the window. 

He was a man about the middle age, and some- 
thing below the average stature. His hair was 
shert and of a sable silver; but his thinly marked 
brows were perfectly black, and gave additional fire 
and vivacity to a pair of piercing dark eyes which 
were wont to flash with every varying emotion.— 
His mouth was small, and his lips thin and straight, 
and the singular whiteness of a set of teeth per- 
fectly smooth and even, formed a strong contrast to 
the almost olive complexion of a face, the features 
of which, although small, were well defined and 
regular. His frame was well built, compact and 
muscular; and as he walked up and down the 
room, a leg of still faultless symmetry evinced that 
the vigour of his earlier manhood had scarcely yet 
begun to depart from him. 

The pervading expression in the countenance of 
the other was that of passive mildness, of almost 
imperturbable equanimity. His large gray eye re- 
flected meditation ; perhaps, anxious thought long 
ago subdued ; and the tone of his voice was that 
of one more accustomed to converse with books 
than with men. 

‘I do not look upon mankind merely with the 
eye of a priest ;’ answered Courtenay to the obser- 
vation which had been addressed to him, ‘ it is be- 
cause, Sir Robert, I think I know their weaknesses, 
their follies, and their vices, that I presume some- 
times to set forth those divine precepts of our hea- 
venly Master, which may at least restrain, if they 
do not altogether eradicate them.’ 

‘ You talk to me of charity and of forgiveness of 
injuries,’ said Sir Robert, turning from the win- 
dow out of which he had been gazing for some mi- 
nutes, ‘ Charity, it is said, covers a multitude of 
sins; but were it net better to give the sins fair play 
against virtue, and throw away the cloak altogether? 
and for your forgiveness of injuries, to forgive is 
to sanction, nay to license the injury. What! you 
would warm the snake at your fire, you would per- 
mit it to sting you, and then, forsooth, you would 
heap another log upon the flame? is that your 
doctrine ?” 

‘I would make every allowance for human feel- 
ing,’ replied the priest humbly ; ‘ but what I would 
strongly insist upon is that it is human feeling, and 
human feeling only.’ 

The baronet tapped the lid of his snuff-box.— 
‘Gently Mr. Courtenay, gently,’ said he, ‘amIa 
fool or a madman ? neither, I believe ; let me then 
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been judged fairly, yes,’ he repeated, observing the 
expression of incredulous surprise which the priest 
evinced; ‘I say he has been judged fairly. You 
know not all, although, perhaps, the whole may be 
known shortly, not only to you but to the world.— 
I will not be hasty. He shall be heard. By hea- 
ven! he is arrived,’ and the baronet started to his 
feet, as the sound of carriage-wheels driving up the 
avenue became distinctly audible; ‘ now, Courte- 
nay, you shall see whether I cannot command my- 
self.’ 

A servant opened the door, ‘Mr. Willoughby, 
Sir Robert, is below.’ 

‘Show him up, by. all means,’ exclaimed the ba- 
ronet, and he turned to the priest with a smile, 
‘observe,’ said he, ‘how politely I can receive my 
friends.’ 

Mr. Willoughby at this moment entered the 
apartment and advanced towards the baronet. ‘I 
am very happy to meet you once more,’ he said, 
as he extended his hand, ‘ you were no doubt ex- 
pecting me, agreeably to my letter from Paris.— 
With respect to yours we will talk about it here- 
after.’ 

The baronet stept back a pace. ‘Iam very glad 
to see you here, Mr. Willoughby,’ he said empha- 
tically, ‘ but my hand is not in at present for mere 
shows of friendship. I am very glad to see you here.’ 

A slight flush overspread the face of the young 
man. ‘ Well, you decline my hand,’ said he with 
affected unconcern, ‘I expected as much,’ and he 
turned towards the priest, ‘you, Mr. Courtenay, 
will, perhaps, suffer me te exchange a show of 
friendship with you.’ 

‘ You do me honour, with much pleasure,’ stam- 
mered the priest, as he cast a half-imploring glance 
towards the baronet. ‘ You look well, Mr. Wil- 
loughby, remarkably well. Paris, I suppose—’ 

‘ Yes, Paris is the place to enjoy life and to pro- 
long it,’ returned the other, and having retired to 
the window, an inaudible conversation ensued be- 
tween the two gentlemen, which from the manner 
in which it was carried on would seem to have been 
confined to general topics. 

During this colloquy the baronet walked up and 
down the room humming an air, and playing 1n- 
patiently with his watch-chain. He paused, at 
length, and with an earnest and measured glance 
surveyed from head to feot the person of his sen-1n- 
law. 

‘I am sorry, gentlemen, to interrupt your col- 
versation,’ he said suddenly, ¢ but you know, Cour- 
tenav, that I have some particular and urgent busi- 
ness to transact with Mr. Willoughby ; will you 
favour me, Sir,’ he continued, turning towards the 
latter, ‘by accompanying me to the gallery e 

‘ With pleasure,’ returned Willoughby, ‘1 follow 
you.’ 

baronet, and directed a deprecating look towards 
him, ‘Be calm, I implore you,’ he whispered, 

‘Fear me not, fear me not,’ answered the other. 
‘Come, Sir, I attend you,’ and he led the way from 
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the apartment. 


The priest laid his hand upon the arm of the | 
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* Will you permit me to hope that you have been 
well, since I last had the pleasure of seeing you ?’ 
said Willoughby, as they ascended the staircase. 

‘I have been very well, Sir,’ replied the baronet, 
‘nothing has occurred, you see, to disturb my tran- 
guillity ; the death of a daughter is a trivial circum- 
stance, and that can’t happen again, for she was 
my only one ; and besides,’ he added, as they enter- 
ed the gallery, ‘it is almost past memory, for it 
happened two months ago; oh! yes, I have been 
very well.’ 

A shade of undefinable emotion clouded the brow 
of Willoughby as the baronet concluded, and his 
nether lip quivered, and the glance he ventured at 
his companion betrayed that he knew the subject 
upon which he was about to enter, and that he 
dreaded its commencement. 

‘You have some fine portraits here, Sir Robert,’ 
said he, with assumed calmness. 

‘You have seen them often before.’ 

‘Indeed ; I was not aware ; I had forgotten,’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Willoughby,’ cried the baronet, as he 
placed two chairs in the window recess, ‘ these 
are the portraits of my ancestors, the portraits of 
knights, bannerets, and gentlemen of my family ; 
men, Sir, who held their honour sacred, and de- 
voted their lives to the maintenance of it. But 
come, wil! you take a chair? I will lock the door,’ 
he added, as he walked across the room, ‘lest we 
should be intruded upon, come, Mr. Willoughby, 
sit down.” 


The baronet took a seat opposite his companion, 
and after a short pause, during which he appeared 
to ke arranging the order of his questions, and the 
particular words in which they were to be convey- 
ed, he began thus: ‘ You received my letter ad- 
dressed to you at Paris, about two months ago, in 
which I required an explanation of the reason of 
your strange absence during the illness, and until 
after the death of the late Mrs. Willoughby ? Am 
{ toconsider you bow an assent! Well, Sir, your 
letter dated a fortnight later was received by me, in 
which you did not condescend to satisfy me touch- 
ing the questions I presumed to put to you; but 
you informed me that you would wait upon me 
this day, for the purpose of arranging some import- 
ant business.’ 


‘I did so,’ said Willoughby, hastily, ‘ and if you 
will allow me, I will at once enter upon this busi- 
ness, fer which I came hither, and which settled, I 
will remove myself from your sight for ever.’ 

‘Not so fast, young man, my business first, if 
you please,’ said the baronet coolly. ‘Hear me.— 
\ communication was made to me by one of your 
own servants to the effect that your wife was dying, 
out that she was very reluctant that I should be 
sent for, or acquainted with the matter. For this 
lean account: her own pride, and aa unwilling- 
ness to distress me, her father, her father, Mr. Wil- 
loughby. No matter, I hastened to town, I watch- 
‘dover her till she died. Before this event took 
place, however, she informed me that she had writ- 
‘en many letters te you, apprising you of her situa- 
ton, and imploring your return, letters which you 
15* 
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never answered, Is this true, do you not know it 
to be true?’ its 

Willoughby answered not for some moments. 
‘ Several letters I did receive,’ he said slowly and 
hesitatingly, his eyes fixed on the ground, ‘ but they 
did not dwell so much upon her illness, they did not 
implore my return. I did net know she was so ill, 
the letters were written for another purpose, a se- 
cret-—a——” 

‘Lie,’ said the baronet gently, leaning forward, 
‘if belief, Mr. Willoughby, were always to attend 
and to wait upon deceit, ’twere a rare werld for vil- 
lains. One more werd with you : my daughter con- 
fessed to me, I wrung it from her, I would know it, 
that your conduct towards her had been unkind, 
harsh, cruel, brutal.’ 

The young man started and turned deadly pale. 
‘Did she say so? did Marian tell you this?’ and as 
he averted his face, a violent agitation appeared to 
shake his frame. ‘No, no, no, Sir Robert, I was 
never unkind, never harsh, never cruel, never, until, 
until the—’ 


‘Ha!’ cried the baronet triumphantly, ‘do yeu 
confess? until the what ? until when ? what do you 
mean ?” 

‘ Nothing,’ said Willoughby, ‘it is past.’ 

‘It is not past, Sir, it is not past,’ exclaimed Sir 
Robert ; ‘look you, evasion is useless, you cannot 
deceive me, I know all.’ 

‘Know all, gracious God!’ gasped Willoughby, 
‘you cannot know it; she never, surely, told you. 
What do you know ”” 

‘Enough for my present purpose,’ replied the 
baronet ; ‘I know this, Willoughby, that you have 
murdered, for that is the word, the gentlest and the 
best creature that ever breathed.’ 

‘Oh God! oh God! do not urge me further,’ 
cried Willoughby, burying his face in his hands; 
‘let me go, let me depart, or hear the business upon 
which I came.’ 

‘ Net a word, not a word,’ said the baronet so- 
lemnly, ‘till this matter be explained. Willough- 
by, your father, was my friend; your mother was 
dear to my wife ; I loved, respected, revered them 
both. For their sakes I am thus lenient towards 
you.’ 

‘No more,’ groaned Willoughby, ‘no more, Sir 
Robert, I beseech you ; let this subject drep ; it will 
be better ; it may be safer, suspend your judgment.’ 

‘Suspend my judgment, ha! ha!’ cried Sir Ro- 
bert contemptuously, ‘ where shall I suspend it? in 
the park yonder, I suppose, to scare the crows with ; 
but this is trifling. In one word, tell me, out with it, 
acknowledge it like a shameless villain, wherefore 
your treatment of your wife, why your prolonged 
absence from her ?” 


‘I cannot tell you,’ cried Willoughby, ‘Indeed I 
cannot, there were reasons strong, strong, which you 
must never know.’ 

‘ But which I will know,’ said the baronet dog- 
gedly. 

‘You cannot, you must not.’ 

‘I must. Will you satisfy me ?’ 

‘ No, no, no, I cannot, I must not, I will not.’ 
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‘ Will not, is somewhat peremptory,’ cried the 
baronet ;’ again I ask you ‘will you satisfy me?’ 

‘ No, I will not.’ 

‘ Once more, the third, the last time, will you sa- 
tisfy me? 

‘I will not.’ 

‘Enough,’ exclaimed the baronet, as he struck 
his hands upon his knees, and sprung upon his 
feet. ‘This place is cold, Sir, we must take a little 
exercise to keep our blood im circulation, and 
as he said this, he preceeded to the extreme end of 
the gallery, and opened a large and ancient cabi- 
net. ‘There never yet,’ said he, as he flung aside 
the doors, ‘ there never yet, Willoughby, lived the 
man since I wore a beard upon my chin, ay, or be- 
fore that too, who wronged Robert Aylmer, and es- 
caped unpunished. Here, Sir, are two swords, the 
lengths ate equal, take one.’ 

‘ What do you mean?’ exclaimed Willoughby in 
surprise. 

‘You shall know in good time, ‘ said the baro- 
net, as he deliberately unsheathed one of the wea< 
pons, ‘here, take your sword, Sir, and defend your- 
self.’ , 

‘I will not fight with you,’ said Willoughby 
coolly, as he accepted the sword and laid it upon a 
chair, ‘ nor can you provoke me, Sir, to raise a hand 
against you. Command yourself; this is madness.’ 

‘Ha! a coward too,’ cried the boronet with a 
sneer, ‘a coward too,’ he repeated, ‘ your father, 
Mr. Willoughby, would have spurned you for this.’ 

‘I am no coward, Sir Robert,’ said Willoughby 
reddening, and he took up the sword. ‘Hear me, 
Sir, I am skilful at this weapon, I am younger than 
yourself.’ 

‘Tut, tut, boy,’ cried the baronet contemptuous- 
ly, ‘ you shall not escape chastisement by bravado, 
the coward’s last resort; I also am skilful at this 
weapon, or was, before that hand of yours could 
poise a bulrush.’ 

‘I do not question, and I will not witness your 
skill to-day, Sir Robert,’ said Willoughby ; ‘I have 
no quarrel with you, I love and respect you. You 
are my father-in-law.’ 


‘ Liar !’ cried the baronet, ‘ that tie has been dis- 
solved. Your valour, Willougby,’ said he, as he 
approached him, ‘is a sluggish beast, and must be 
roused, I see. Now Sir, will you fight me?’ and 
he struck the other violently with the flat of his 
weapon. 


‘Ha!’ cried Willoughby, drawing his sword 
hastily, ‘this must not be, Sir, this must not be; 
but no, I will not revenge this now, I stand upon 
my defence, no more.’ 

‘Come, this is well, this is well, said the baro- 
net with a grim smile, as Willoughby placed him- 
self in attitude ; ‘ now, Sir, defend yourself, and 
with his teeth firmly set together, and a kindling 
eye, the baronet struck his foot upon the floor, and 
crossed the sword of his antagonist with his own. 

The baronet commenced the assault with great 
coolness and determination, but after a few ineffec- 
tual passes, the colour came upon his brow, and the 


soon lose the self-possession which had governed 
him at the first onset. He felt that he had to do 
with an antagonist equal with himself in skill, and 
deriving great advantage from his superior com- 
mand of temper ; and this last conviction, as Wil- 
loughby put by his sword at every pass with the 
air of one who defies and almost derides his oppe- 
net, chaffed him into almost ungovernable rage. 
‘We must try another system with you, my 
young gentleman,’ he cried, as he retreated a few 
paces, and then advanced upon the other with reck- 
less fury ; ‘it is time we should bring this matter to 
an issue.’ 

‘I must wound you, even in my own defence ] 
must wound you, Sir Robert,’ exclaimed Willough- 
by, as the baronet pressed upon him. ‘ By heavens 
I think I touched you there,’ and as he speke, his 
sword entered the coat of the other, and came out 
over the shoulder. 

«A lie, a lie,’ shouted the baronet, ‘I am not 
wounded, look to yourself.’ 

‘A moment’s pause, I entreat you,’ eried Wil 
loughby, and putting by the sword of the baronet, 
he lowered the point of his own. ‘ Let this go no 
further,’ he continued, ‘I ars no coward ; but let us 
desist, and I will forget all that has occurred. One 
word ; had you not ence a favourable epinion of 
me ? 

‘T had—what then ?’ said the baronet. 

‘Retain it still; and believe me, I never wronged 
your daughter.’ 

The baronet was silent for some minutes, and 
with folded arms stood gazing at the majestic 
figure and noble countenance of his son-in-law.— 
‘It grieves me, Willoughby,’ said he, ‘it grieves 
me that a brave man should have found it worth 
his while to be a scoundrel. Why these evasions! 
what need of further subterfuge ? confess, that you 
have been a base and unmanly villain to your wife. 

‘ Never,’ exclaimed Willoughby, ‘ would that I 
could explain all; but no, that must never be, and he 
shook his head mournfully. 

‘ We waste time, then,’ cried the baronet, raising 
his sword, ‘her spirit cries to me for blood, and it 
must flow, Willoughby,’ and again he pressed fur 
ously upon his antagonist. 

‘What use, then, contending with you?’ said 
Willoughby, ‘see I um wounded,’ and at that mo- 
ment, the bargnet’s sword entered his wrist, ‘you 
thirst for my blood, yeu seek my life, take it,’ and 
he threw down his rapier. 

The baronet sprung forward and placed his wea 
pon at the heart of Willoughby. ‘ Die then,’ said 
he, ‘ or confess, I give you but one minute. Cen- 
fess.’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said the other unmoved “you seek my 
life, take it.’ 

‘And that I will do, by the God above us,’ cried 
the baronet ; ‘ confess, confess.’ 

‘My life is at your disposal, Sir Robert,’ said 
Willoughby calmly, ‘ I have nothing to say. Take 
it.’ 

The baronet looked up and riveted his keen dark 





impatient twitching of his lips evinced that he would 


eye upon the features of his son-in-law. There wa° 
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an undefinable expression in that face, so unmoved, 
so serene, so tranquil, that staggered him. Slowly 


his sword, and placed his hand upon the bosom of 
Willoughby. 

‘ The pulse is regular,’ 
beats as calmly as my own.’ 
weapon and walked to the window. 


it now,’ he said, ‘ not now, in cold bloed to shed | 


cold blood——no, no—another time; not now, not 
now.’ 

‘ You have been deceived, Sir Rebert,’ said Wil- 
loughby, as he bound up his wrist with a handker- 
chief, and replaced the swords in a cabinet, ‘but 
how, by whom, or in what particular, perhaps you 
will never know. Let us forget what has just now 
passed.’ 

The baronet looked round and gazed earnestly at 
the speaker till he had concluded. An incredulous 
smile passed on his lip as he stepped out of the re- 
cess; but he uttered not a word, and turning on 
his heel he walked slowly from the gallery, and de- 
scended the staircase; and the closing of a door 
below apprised Willoughby that he had shut him- 
self in his study. 

CHAPTER Il. 

It was about ten o’clock when Sir Robert’s bell 
rang. A servant entered the library. 

‘Thomas, you may bring me up some coffee 
now ; what are the gentlemen about below ?” 

‘They are still in the parlour, Sir Robert, in con- 
versation ;> and the servant retired, presently re- 
turning with the tea service. 
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and almost unconsciously he lowered the point of) by!’ 
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der; but this is the door.’ He knocked loudly. 
‘Mr. Willoughby !—within there—Mr. Willough- 
There was no reply. ‘And this man can 
sleep !’ ejaculated the baronet: ‘ well, Providence 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and the eon- 


he muttered, ‘ the heart | science to the sensitive villain, suppose.’ He open- 
He threw down his | ed the door quickly, and entered the room; and 
I cannot do | placing the candle upon a table approached the bed. 


e drew aside the curtains. ‘ Willoughby! arise, 
man, awake!’ and he touched him on the shoulder 
as he spoke. 

The young man started froma deep sleep. ‘Who’s 
there ?’ he cried, rising from the bed. 

‘It is I,’ said the baronet, ‘ Robert Aylmer; Iam 
come to talk with you.’ 

‘What de you mean, Sir Robert?’ exclaimed 
Willoughby, ‘why disturb me at the dead of night, 
what do you mean?” 

‘TI will tell you,’ said the baronet calmly, ‘I have 
been thinking of yeu the whole evening, and of our 
meeting this morning. I will ne longer require yeu 
to confess your villainy ; it cannot serve, it is use- 
less, And it might cause you to expend lies, for which, 
if you outlive this night, you may have occasion.’ 

‘ Wherefore, then, the trouble you have taken to 
arouse me from sleep? What do you want? 


‘ Vengeance—your blood—your life— Willough- 
by—now,’ and he drew forth a dagger and dashed 
it, swift as lightning, at the heart of his son-in-law. 

Willoughby seized the wrist of the baronet with 
his left hand at the moment that the point of the 
dagger was within a hair’s breadth of his breast. 


‘When next you attempt a murder,’ cried he, 
‘do it like a murderer,’ and he held back the wrist 


‘You may fetch me up a bottle of wine in about | of the baronet with a strength almost superhuman. 


| 


The clock was striking the hour of midnight, | upon the other, ‘you have not escaped me; my 
when the servant tapped at the library door. There} cause is written in Heaven, and is approved there, 
was no answer, He repeated it a second and a) and Heaven assists me.’ A violent struggle ensued, 


two hours from this time,’ said the baronet; ‘it 
will be late before I retire to bed.’ 


third time. 
ing of adoor. ‘Come in.’ 

‘I have brought you the wine, Sir Robert,’ said 
the servant. 

‘Oh! thank you. 


I had forgotten ; set it down 
here,’ 


‘Are you not well, Sir?’ inquired the servant, 
as having approached, he marked the ghastly pale- 
ness of his master. 

‘Chilly, cold, Thomas,’ said the baronot. ‘I 
have let my fire out, where is Mr. Courtenay ?’ 

‘He has retired to his own apartment.’ 

‘Mr. Willoughby ?” 

‘He is now going to his room, Sir.’ 

‘That is well,’ said the baronet.’ ‘It is the room 
he occupied, when he was here two years ago, is it 
not? 

‘It is, Sir Rebert.’ 

‘Well. You may tell James that I shall not 
want him to-night; he may goto bed. Good night.’ 

‘Why, what a stealthy, villain pace is this?’ said 
he, stopping suddenly, as he walked in silence from 
the library, and proceeded eautiously down a long 
passage, ‘ itis a sacrifice to which I go, net a mur- 


There was a stir within as of the clos- | 
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‘Oh! Sir Robert Aylmer, I pity you.’ 
‘Slave!’ cried the baronet, as he threw himself 


but it was a brief one; for the baronet, although a 
muscular and determined man, was no adversary 
for his son-in-law, whose prodigious strength was 
seconded by youth, and to whom, perhaps, the oc- 
casion gave additional power. Wresting the dag- 
ger from the baronet’s hand, he flung him vielently 
away, and springing from the bed seized the bell- 
rope. 

‘Madman! keep off,’ he cried, ‘stir but a step, 
I raise the house. I have you in my power. Do 
you knew what you would have done? an act which 
would have brought you to an ignominious end.’ 

‘You murdered my daughter,’ said the baronet, 
looking round wildly in quest of another weapon, 
‘and I would have murdered you. I would, ay, and 
I will :—you deserve it—the God above knows that 
you deserve it.’ 

‘What we deserve is nothing to the purpose,’ 
cried Willoughby, impatiently. ‘ What may you 


not deserve? how know you what she deserved?’ 
he added hastily, but he checked himself. 

The baronet turned short round, and fixed his 
eyes upon Willoughby, and the breath forced itself 
from his bosom. 


He put forth his hands and 
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clenched the air, ‘ Liar, liar, liar, liar,’ said he, in a 
quick calm whisper, ‘ what she deserved!’ and he 
approached him slowly, and spit at him. < Liar!’ 
he shouted, raising his hands, ‘ where is Heaven’s 
justice, where does justice sleep that it does not 
blast this villain with its thunder suddenly! Oh! 
that I could kill you, Willoughby ; oh ! thatI might, 
might kill you. 

The young man caught the arm of the baronet 
as it descended, and forced him ‘inte a chair. ‘ For- 
give me,’ said he, ‘pardon me—I went too far—I 
said too much—oh! Sir Robert, my dear, dear Sir, 
be calm, compose yourself. Hear me,’ and he 
fetched the dagger, and as he laid his hand upon 
the baronet’s arm the tears burst from his eyes, 
‘were I atthis mument prepared to meet my Maker, 
and were you prepared to do this deed and to 
justify it before God and man; Heaven is my wit- 
ness, you should plunge the dagger into my heart. 
What is my life to me, valueless, worthless, worse, 
it is a burden to me. One moment more, listen to 
me: I had almost sworn to let this secret, for there 
is a secret, die with me, but you will not have it so; 
I will then, do this, I will confess to Mr. Courtenay 
to-morrow morning all that is in my mind, all that 
weighs upon it; and if he decides that you ought 
to be told, that you should know all, be it so. We 
have gone so far that there is no help for it.’ 

‘Do you promise that? do you promise that?’ 
cried the baronet, clapping his haxds together, and 
rising from his seat. ‘ Willoughby, you are a vil- 
lain, but you are a brave one; and when all iscon- 
fessed will you give me satisfaction, eh? will you 
fight me?” 

‘IT will, if you require it.’ 

‘ Good, good,’ said the baronet, ‘ your hand upon 
it. There,’ and he flung the hand of Willoughby 
from him, ‘I have humbled myself enough for what 
has passed this night. It will wash off, I dare say; 
you may retire to your bed, I shall not visit you 
again.’ 

The baronet took the candle and walked to the 
door. ‘Remember!’ said he, as he looked back, 
‘I must not be trifled with, I have your word.’ 

‘Of honour,’ said Willoughby. 

‘You swear well,’ said the baronet with a sneer, 
‘as I have sworn, by the dead ;’ and he closed the 
door after him and retired to his own apartment. 

CHAPTER III. 

About nine o'clock Sir Robert descended from 
his room after having completed his toilet, and en- 
tered the breakfast parlour with a firm step, and an 
air of easy indifference. The priest was already 
there, seated at one of the windows apparently ab- 
sorbed in deep reflection. 

‘Good morning, Courtenay,’ said the baronet, as 
having approached, he laid his hand upon his shoul- 
der. 

‘Ha! good morning, Sir Robert,’ stammered the 
priest, ‘I did not hear you:—my mind was wan- 
dering.’ 

‘ We have had astormy night,’ observed the baro- 
not, ‘and frem the appearance of the clouds, I 
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should augur that we shall have more of this wea- 
ther ;—but, Heavens! man, how pale you look? 
What is the matter? Are you unwell?’ 

‘Do I leok so?’ said Cournenay. ‘I have been 
agitated, Sir Robert, by something that has—’ 

‘ Did you hear any thing last night?’ interrupted 
the baronet hastily. 

‘I did not,’ answered the priest, ‘ except the storm 
without, I heard nothing.’ 

The baronet turned away, and walked to the other 
end of the room. 

‘Have you seen Willoughby this morning?’ he 
enquired after a pause. 

‘I have seen him, Sir Robert,’ replied Courte- 
nay. 

‘ Where is he?” 

‘ He is gone to give orders respecting his carriage, 
he departs immediately, and it may be as well to in- 
form you,’ added the priest, with a wonderful effort 
at calmness, ‘that Mr. Willoughby areused me at 
an early hour this morning, requesting an interview 
with me ; and that he has made me acquainted with 
everything.’ 

‘He told you then what occurred last night,’ said 
the baronet slightly reddening. 

‘He did, Sir Robert,’ and the priest shuddered. 

‘ Well, Sir—’ 

‘He did, I say, inform me of what had occurred.’ 

‘Well, Sir—’ 

‘That was your question, was it not?’ said the 
priest timidly. 

‘ Did he inform you,’ cried Sir Robert, approach- 
ing Courtenay, and as he addressed him, making a 
pause between each word as it fell from his lips, 
‘did he inform you, Sir, of circumstances that oc- 
curred, in which he himself was the aggressor, and 
of which my daughter was the victim? did he in- 
form you of this, Sir?’ 

The priest was silent for some minutes, and was 
evidently striving to collect himself for the conver- 
sation about to ensue. 

‘Mr. Willoughby did inform me of every cir- 
cumstance,’ at length he said with something like 
calmness, ‘connected with his supposed conduct to 
the late Mrs. Willoughby ; and further told me that 
upon my decision it was to rest whether you were 
to be made acquainted with every particular.’ 

‘Very good, very good,’ said the baronet sitting 
down, ‘I will hear it now, Courtenay, do not sup- 
pose that he has any further cause of fear from my 
hands, at present. What is it?’ 

‘Sir Robert Aylmer,’ said the priest solemnly, 
‘you must never know.’ - 

‘How ”’ cried the baronet incredulously, rising 
slowly from his seat; ‘ think again, Mr. Courtenay; 
you are nervous, or distrust me, Sir. Never know!’ 
he added, ‘ never know! do not trifle with me; this 
is a serious matter.’ 

‘T have a sacred duty to perform,’ said the priest; 
‘to you, Sir Robert, my friend, my only friend, my 
patron, my protector—to Mr. Willoughby who has 
left it to my discretion to decide whether I should 
impart his confession to you, or retain it inviolate- 
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believe,—I know it to be my duty so to do., You 
must never know.’ 

At this moment, Willoughby entered the parlour. 
The baronet advanced towards him sternly. ‘You 
knew your man, Sir, when you made your proposi- 
tion to me last night, but the conspiracy shall avail 
you naught—it serves you for the present—it is 
well. Now, Sir, have you any thing further to say 
to me, befere you leave my house ?” 

‘I have only this to say,’ answered Willoughby 
coldly ; ‘i have confessed everything to Mr. Cour- 
tenay; it is at his option, whether you shall be 
made acquainted with it or not: and on my soul, I 
have not attempted to bias him one way or the 
other. After what passed between us last night, I 
might, I think, reasonably decline any further com- 
munication between us; but if you will allow me, 
I will even now open the very simple business 
which enforced my visit to you; if you will not 
permit me, a letter may serve the purpose as well.’ 

‘Come along, Sir, with me,’ said the baronet, 
‘and I will now the more readily hear your busi- 
ness, since I also have something for your private 
ear. We will retire into my study, if you please.’ 

‘Oh! go not with him, let me conjure you,’ 
cried the priest rising, and grasping the arm of Wil- 
loughby. ‘Sir Robert Aylmer, your son-in-law 
must never again be left alone with you.’ 

‘As you please, gentlemen,’ said the baronet, sar- 
castically, ‘or rather, as Mr. Courtenay pleases ; 
for he, it seems, is master here.’ 

‘Oh! no, no,’ exclaimed the priest in a tone of 
distressful deprecation, ‘it is not so, but Mr. Wil- 
leughby you must not go with Sir Robert Aylmer, 
—indeed you must not.’ 

‘I fear him not,’ said Willoughby with an air of 
haughty defiance, which, however, suddenly gave 
place to a look of mournful commiseration, and he 
gently lifted the hand of Courtenay from his arm. 
‘Sir Robert, I attend you.’ 

‘You have no cause to fear me, Sir, now, in this 
house,’ said tl ¢ baronet, and he turned to Courte- 
nay. ‘I give you my sacred word that Mr. Wil- 
loughby 1s safe from me while he remains under 
my roof. Come, Sir, I shall not detain you long. 
No further,’ ie added, looking round towards the 
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‘ 
have been subject to a liberal interpretation ; as it 
is, I feel that it will but create fresh surmises which, 
hostile as you are to me, will operate to my preju- 
dice. Nevertheless——’ 

‘What are you aiming at?’ said the baronet, 
leaning back in his chair, ‘do you hope to deceive 
me by a new evasion! do you think to turn me 
round with some flourish of rhetoric? Proceed, 
young man.’ 

‘At once,’ said Willoughby. ‘Sir Robert Ayl- 
mer, when I married your daughter, with that gene- 
rous disinterestedness for which you have ever been 
distinguished, you settled upon my late wife the 
chief part of your property ; which property, in the 
event of her demise, or failing issue was, after your 
death, to be mine.’ 

‘ Well, Sir,I did so,’ said the baronet, with a look 
of disgust, ‘and what do you require more? Will 
it please you to take the whole of my property, and 
what annuity do you propose to allow me, if I re- 
lingish it at once, or have you mislaid the deed, and 
would fain be presented with another? what is it? 
Tell me plainly.’ 

‘It is none of these things, Sir,’ said Willough- 
by. ‘Ihave not mislaid the deed, it is here,’ and 
he drew it from his pocket, and as he gazed upon 
it for some minutes, a heavy sigh escaped him. 

‘You sigh, Sir,’ said the baronet, ‘and let me 
tell you, Willoughby, property alone will never se- 
cure happiness, you have found it so.’ 

Willoughby raised his eyes slowly, and directed 
a vague glance at the baronet, as though suddenly 
recalled from some absorbing memory. ‘I did not 
sigh for that,’ said he, ‘I understand your insinua- 
tion; here, Sir Robert,’ and he handed the deed to- 
ward him, ‘take it, it is yours, I relinquish, for I 
have no right to it.’ 

Sir Robert slowly raised himself in his chair, and 
placed his snuff-box upon the table, and leaning 
forward, with contracted brows looked with a search- 
ing glanee into Willoughby’s face. ‘ Relinquish 
it!’ he ejaculated in astonishment, ‘relinquish it, 
did I hear you ariglt? relinquish it, did you say !’ 

Willoughby bowed assent. 

‘By Heaven! it is strange, very strange,’ mut- 
tered the baronet, and he sank into a reverie. There 


priest who was about to follow. ‘I have sworn | was a silence for some minutes. 


that not a hair of his head shall be injured by me | 


‘I have now told you my business,’ said Wil- 


in this house.’ So saying, he closed the door after | loughby, at length, laying the deed upon the table, 


Willoughby, and led the way to the library. 


‘ What have you to tell me? 


‘TI will tell you in few words,’ replied Willough- | 
by, ‘but first let me beg of you that what I am | 


_ _,fand I leave you. When we meet again, you will, 
‘ Now, then, Sir, to the business at once,’ cried | 
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the baronet seating himself and pointing toa chair. | 


erhaps, judge me less harshly than you have 
hitherto done,’ and he arose. ‘ Farewell, Sir Robert 
Aylmer,’ 

The baronet motioned with his head for Wil- 
loughby to be seated. Heobeyed. ‘One moment 


about to do may be subject to no misconstruction. | more,’ said Sir Robert, ‘before you do leave me,’ 
| had hoped when I arrived here yesterday to have |and drawing himself up in his chair, he continued 


‘ound the temper and spirit in which you wrote to 
ne at Paris, somewhat assuaged and subdued. Had 
this happily been the case—’ 

‘Oh! how little you knevy me,’ interrupted the 
baronet with a contemptuous smile. 


‘Had this been the case,’ proceeded the other, 
‘what I am now about to propose to you would 





in a measured and emphatic tone, ‘1 now see it all, 
although I cannot see through it, it is dark, Wil- 
loughby, but it is distinct. You are a villain, with 
a conscience ; and something horrible remains un- 
told. Why had she not told ime all? but she was 
ever too gentle and too good. You go, Sir, but we 
meet again, and that shortly. Your reparation 
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avails you naught, it is not worth this,’ and he 
snapped his fingers. 
‘I expected this,’ said Willoughby in a tone of 


deep mortification. ‘I was prepared for the con- 
struction which you have put upon my conduct, 
and I feel that your enmity to me is unconquerable.’ 

‘Have I not cause for it, Sir, have I not cause, 
good, eternal cause; by Heaven! your baseness, 
Willoughby, confounds me; the imperturbable equa- 
nimity of this villain makes me mad, mad. You 
will give me back my property, will you? my pro- 
perty, ha! ha! wretch! slave! butcome this way, 
Sir,’ and he drew the other by the wrist to the fur- 
ther end of the room, and seizing a key from the 
table, thrust it inte the lock of a large cabinet, ‘but 
my property is not enough, it will not suffice, I 
must have more, now, Sir,’ and he threw back the 
doors of the cabinet with furious violence, ‘ will 
you give me back her—her—her.’ 

With a cry ef horror Willoughby fell upon his 
knees, as the sight before him met his eyes. ‘ Gra- 
cious God! he cried, ‘ what dreadful spectacle is 
this? 

‘Peace, peace,’ said the baronet in a whisper 
peinting with his finger, and he stood immovably, 
gazing upwards, ‘ peace, the dead can hear you if 
there be truth in mortal consciousness ; oh! forgive 
me, dear child, that I have suffered this man to be- 
hold thy poor remains, once let it be, and but once.’ 

Yes, it was the daughter of the baronet that stood 
before them. Her hair seemed to have newly fallen 
over the shoulders in profuse tresses; her eyes were 
closed, not as in sleep, but as though in resignation, 
and one hand was laid softly upon her bosom. 

Willoughby endeavoured to withdraw his eyes 
from the sight that appeared to grow before them, 
but in vain; and as he clasped his forehead with his 
hands a violent convulsion shook his frame. “Take 
her from me,’ he cried in ageny, ‘I can no longer 
bear this; oh! Sir Robert, have mercy upon me, I 
am faint, and sick.’ 


The baronet turned round, and approaching his 
son-in-law, tapped him on the shoulder. ‘ Have I 
not cause, think you?” said ke, ‘have I net cause ? 
Can I behold this object day and night, and consent 
to die while you live? Stop, Sir, one moment,’ 
and as Willoughby attempted to rise he held him 
down forcibly. ‘Hear me,’ and he dropped upon 
his knees, before the lifeless presence of his daugh- 
ter, ‘I swear, as I have sworn, oh! how many 
times, that never, until I have avenged my child’s 
murder, shall that body know the corruption of the 
grave. You may fly me, but I am with you; 
wherever you be, there also will I be; never, never, 
never, Willoughby, shall you escape me.’ 

‘Oh, God! that I could, that I might speak,’ 
groaned Willoughby, ‘but I am dumb; I must, I 
must be silent.’ 


‘Enough!’ said the baronet, as having breathed 
an inarticulate prayer whilst the other was yet speak- 
ing, he arose from his knees. ‘ Rise, Sir,’ and lift- 
ing Willoughby to his feet, he hurried him by the 
arm to the door, ‘Go, Sir,’ we shall meet again, 
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baronet stopped at the parlour in which he had left 
the priest. 

He knocked loudly at the door. + Come forth, 
Courtenay, and behold I have returned your charge 
unharmed. He is not there,’ he added, pausing for 
a moment. ‘ No matter, your way is straight before 
you, yeur carriage, I perceive, is ready. Now, Sir, 
your foot once over the threshold, and beware. [ 
give you warning. Begone!’ 

‘Oh! Sir Robert,’ cried Willoughby, as he turn- 
ed round, and he jooked with an almost piteous ex- 
pression into the face of the baronet, ‘take but my 
hand at parting, you have wronged me, but I for- 
give you, indeed, you have wronged me.’ 
‘Begone!’ exclaimed the baronet, ‘lest I spurn 
you from me,’ and flinging the hall door after him 
he walked hastily to his own room. 
The bell rang in about half an hour. 
entered the apartment. 

‘Send Mr. Courtenay to me instantly.’ 

‘Mr. Courtenay, Sir?’ said the servant. 

‘Did I speak plain? Mr. Courtenay ; tell him 
that I desire to see him whout delay.’ 

‘Mr. Courtenay, Sir Robert, is gone.’ 

‘Gone!’ cried the baronet in surprise, ‘gone! 
where ?” 

‘He accompanied Mr. Willoughby, Sir Robert in 
the carriage.’ 

The baronet was silent for a few moments. 
‘Thomas,’ said he, calmly, ‘saddle a horse forth- 
with, and ride to the next town. Hire post horses 
and follow Mr. Willoughby’s carriage to London. 
Let him not observe you: but watch whether he 
proceeds te his own house or elsewhere. You will 
see me and let me know at the hotel in Oxford- 
street, the hotel at which I usually put up; you 
know it. Order my carriage instantly, I follow you 
in half an hour, Tell Jamesto put up a few things, 
he is to accompany me.’ 

The servant bowed and retired. 

‘Said I not rightly ” cried the baronet, as he 
arose, and hastened to his chamber, ‘ when I told 
Willoughby it was a conspiracy ; they shall rue it 
—they shall rue it.’ 


A servant 


CHAPTER IV. 


Sir Robert Aylmer had not occupied the private 
room), into which he had been ushered by the waiter 
of the hotel, more than ten minutes when his ser- 
vant entered. 

‘Well, John, what news do you bring ! 
not long after you, you see.’ : 

‘Mr. Willoughby is in Grosvenor-square, >I 
Robert, I saw him alight from his carriage.’ 

‘And Mr. Courtenay ? 

‘Mr. Courtenay was with him, Sir Robert.’ 

‘That will do. By-the-by, Thomas,’ said he, 
musing, ‘do you remember a young girl who was 
accustomed to attend upon the late Mrs, Willough- 
by, her waiting maid ?” 

‘I do, Sir Robert.’ 

‘Now, do you think,’ said the baronet, ‘you 
could obtain a sight of this girl without being se¢!! 
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ticularly to see her, and bring her with you, if pos- 
sible. I shall not detain her many minutes. Can 
you do this matter cleverly, think you ?” 

” «J will endeavour, Sir Robert,’ answered the ser- 
vant. ‘I might send to her from some house in the 
neighbourhood, or—’ 

« Ay, ay, to be sure, I see you understand. Now, 
go, and prevail upon her to come to me without de- 
lay. She shall be rewarded handsomely.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the baronet, when the servant had re- 
tired, ‘I should have questioned the girl before, she 
might have thrown much light upon this attempted 
mystery ; and may still, ay, may still.’ 

In about an hour the servant returned. ‘ Well, 
Thomas,’ said the baronet, ‘did you see her, have 
you brought her ?” 

‘She is below, Sir Robert,’ said the servant. 

‘Let her come up instantly. You were notseen, 
I hope, by any of the servants ?” 

‘1 was not, Sir.’ 

‘Very good,’ said his master, as he arose and 
paced the room anxiously. 

‘This is the young woman,’ said the servant, re- 
entering and leading in a girl about twenty years of 
age. 

‘Come hither, child,’ said the baronet, when the 
servant had retired, ‘ take this seat. I wish to ask 
you a few questions relative to the late Mrs. Wil- 


loughby. You accompanied her, I think, to the 


continent ?” 

‘I did, Sir Robert.’ 

‘Did you observe any alteration of behaviour on 
the partof Mr. Willoughby towards his wife during 
the time they were abroad? Take time to answer 
me. Was Mr. Willoughby at any period kind and 
attentive to his wife—and was he ever otherwise ?” 

‘When we first left London,’ replied the girl, 
‘and for some time afterwards, my master and mis- 
tress appeared to live in the utmost harmony. No 
man could be more kind and attentive than Mr. 
Willoughby ; but after we had been some time at 
Rome, where we stayed several months, his con- 
duct altered very much.’ 


‘Have you any idea of the cause ?’ inquired Sir 
Robert, 


‘ None, Sir.’ . 

‘ Was any violence ever used towards Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, that you are aware of ?’ 

The girl hesitated. ‘Upon two occasions,’ she 
said slowly, ‘ Mr. Willoughby, I believe, struck my 
nustress, She told me so; and we could see that 
his temper was much changed two months before. 
He was very violent and hasty.’ 

‘Whom do you mean by ‘ we?’ asked the baro- 
net. 

‘Myself and my fellow-servants, Sir Robert.’ 

‘Ay, ay. Now tell me,’ continued the baronet 
earnestly, ‘do you know, or was there any conjec- 
ture amongst you, as tothe cause of this behaviour?’ 

‘We thought, Sir,’ replied the girl, ‘that Mr. 
W illoughby might have been rather gay, for he was 

requently from home ; and that my mistress, per- 
haps, had remonstrated with him.’ 


‘To be sure,’ said the baronet. ‘By Heaven! 














the most probable conjecture ; tell me child, how 
did these scenes end, these two occasions of which 
you spoke, did not your mistress attempt to leave 
him ? 

‘I believe she did,’ answered the young woman, 
‘for one of the servants overheard my master in 
very high words with the Marquess Riccardi, and 
we supposed that it was Mrs. Willoughby’s atten- 


| tion to place herself under the protection of his 
| family.’ 


‘And who is the Marquess Riccardi?’ inquired 
the baronet. 

‘A young Italian nobleman, Sir, with whose fa- 
mily Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby had been very inti- 
mate.’ 

‘A young Italian nobleman,’ repéated the baro- 
net, ‘ well, girl, did your mistress succeed in leaving 
the house ?’ 

‘She did not, Sir. Mr. Willoughby locked her 
in her own room; and we left Rome on the next 
day. It was said that a duel had taken place, and 
that my master had killed the marquess, but of this 
we are not certain, for we came to England in haste, 
and Mr. Willoughby’s man, who attended him, 
would never satisfy us as to what took place on the 
morning of our departure. They did meet, how- 
ever.’ 

‘ And this is all you know,’ inquired the baronet, 
after a long pause, during which he had been ab- 
sorbed in reflection. 

‘It is, Sir.’ 

‘It was his conduct to her,’ said the baronet, 
half-musingly, ‘that preyed upon her, that killed 
her, that murdered her, was it not, child? tell me, 
you were with her during her illness, from the first, 
at her bedside when she expired, was not this the 
cause ?” 


‘I think it was,’ said the girl ; ‘ but my poor mis- 
tress was so gentle that she never uttered a word of 
complaint against Mr. Willoughby.’ 

‘She was so gentle,’ said the baronet in a low 
tone ; ‘ but she is now in Heaven, child, where the 
weary are at rest.’ 

‘I knew there was something that preyed upon 
her mind,’ added the girl, ‘for my mistress often 
spoke, when she was delirious, of something that 
she wished to get back from Mr. Willoughby, some 
paper, I think it was, she was always referring to it.’ 

‘ True, true,’ said Sir Robert, ‘she spoke of it 
when she was dying; I heard her speak of it. 
Well, girl, you have told me all you know, and I 
thank you. ‘Take this,’ and he handed her some 
gold, ‘ hereafter I will think of some adequate re- 
compense to you for yeur attention to my daughter. 
Good morning.’ 

‘And why delay this longer,’ said the baronet 
rising and ringing the bell. ‘ What need of further 
testimony ? has he not been tried, judged, and con- 
victed? do we need proof where the truth is ob- 
vious? I have tried too long; it is time to be in 
earnest.’ 

‘Thomas,’ said he, as the servant entered the 
room, ‘I am going out, and shall return in about 
an hour, let my carriage be in readiness. I go to 
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Dover, and shall proceed from thence to Paris. Let 
there be no delay.’ 

He followed the servant down stairs. ‘ Get the 
carriage out at once,’ said he, as he left the house, 
‘TI may be less than an hour gone, and the eccasion 
is urgent.’ 

In a few minutes the baronet was at the door of 
Willoughby’s house. ‘Mr. Willoughby is within, 
said he as the poiter appeared, ‘is he up stairs?’ 

‘He is, Sir Robert,’ said the man. 

‘You need not anneunce me, I will find him my- 
self,’ and the baronet hastily proceeded up stairs, 
and laying his hand upon the lock, flung open the 
door of the parlour. 

Mr. Courtenay was alone, seated by the fire and 
reading. 

‘Sir Robert Aylmer,’ he cried, rising in alarm, 
and involuntarily extending his hand. 

‘Mr. Courtenay,’ said the baror.et, approaching 
him and putting by his hand, ‘ where is your mas- 
ter?” 

‘Whom do you mean?’ said the priest in agita- 
tion. 

‘Your master, or your pupil, which is it?’ said 
the baronet with a sneer. ‘Where ishe? Wil- 
loughby.’ 

‘He is in the next room, Sir Robert,’ answered 
the priest, ‘and must not be disturbed; he is making 
preparations to depart the country. You will see 
him no more.’ 

‘Must not be disturbed,’ cried the baronet, ‘ but 
I must see him, Mr. Courtenay, your authority is of 
somewhat recent growth.’ 

‘My dear Sir Robert,’ cried the priest nurriedly, 
‘be calm; let me implore you to be calm. You will 
never again be insulted by the sight of Mr. Wil- 
loughby. Itis his intention to leave England for 
many years, for ever.’ 

‘He did not tell me that,’ said the baronet, ‘I 
should wish to take my leave of him before he goes. 
He is in that room, is he not?’ and the baronet 
pointed to the door of an inner apartment, 

‘In the name of God,’ said the priest earnestly, 
‘I conjure you not to see him again: and if the cir- 
cumstance of my having accompanied him from 
Euston Hall has caused you to suspect him wrong- 
fully, I will return with yew. Heaven is my wit- 
ness, I meant well: I would not have left you but 
for good reasons ; I have done it for the best, I have 
done it for—’ 

‘A purpose, doubtless,’ interrupted the baronet, 
‘best known to yourself. You Auve dene it for the 
best. ‘The future may be better than the past, and 
the hope of advantage is stronger than the sense of 
gratitude. But what have I to do with your rea- 
sons, he continued bitterly, ‘It is with him that I 
wish to speak ; you and I, Mr. Courtenay, are from 
henceforth strangers.’ So saying, the baronet ad- 
vanced to the door, the priest following him. 

‘I have come once more to see you, Mr. Wil- | 
loughby,’ said the baronet entering, and the young | 
man started up from a desk at which he had been ! 
writing, ‘I am born, you see, to trouble you.’ 

‘You are, Sir,’ said Willoughby proudly, ‘but I: 
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half expected you, and am prepared. Your con- 
duct to me has been such that I can hold no further 
communication with you. You know not, Sir 
Robert, how I have restrained my naturally hasty 
temper out of regard for your feelings, and in con- 
sideration of your age. Do not interrupt me, hear 
me for one moment, This I can promise you, that 
you shall never see my face again; I am «beut to 
quit England, and for ever. No further satisfac. 
tion shall you have from me. I owe te myself and 
to you to preserve eternal silence respecting the past. 
Do I not, Mr. Covrtenay ? 

‘ You do,’ said Courtenay solemnly. 

‘ And do you think,’ cried Sir Robert, in a quiet 
sarcastic tone, ‘and do you think, Sir, that Iam to 
be put off by these grave face-makings, and by the 
mumbling of yonder priest? Let me tell you, Sir, 
that I will have your secret, as you have called it, 
or an equivalent.’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake,’ interrupted Courtenay, “be 
not so violent, restrain yourself, Sir Robert.’ 

‘Stand back, Sir,’ said the baronet promptly, 
‘lest I strike you to the earth. Look you, Wil- 
loughby, you owe something, you say, to yourself 
and to me. What you owe to yourself, you may 
keep to yourself; what you owe to me, you shall 
pay. Now, Sir, you left a deed with me yesterday 
morning, the liberality demands return. I also have 
a deed here,’ and he thurst his hand into his coat- 
pocket, ‘ which, perhaps, will leave us quits.’ 

The baronet drew forth a pistol hastily, and dis- 
charged the contents into the bosom of Willoughby. 

‘Merciful God !’ cried the priest in horror, rush- 
ing between them, as Willoughby staggered back- 
wards, and féll upon the floor with a heavy grom, 
‘Sir Robert Aylmer, what have you done ?” 

‘ An act,’ said the baronet, laying down the pis- 
tol, ‘which Heaven applauds, an act which is sel- 
dom seen upon this earth, an act of justice.’ 

‘ Raise me a little,’ said the dying man, in a faint 
voice, ‘let my head rest upon your shoulder; thank 
you, Mr. Courtenay. Aylmer, you have killed me; 
but I pity and forgive you. You must tell him all, 
Courtenay. My name must not go down into the 
grave with ignominy—the room turns round with 
me—I am dying—there—there.’ 

At these words, his head fell back upon the 
priest’s shoulder—his arm dropped by his side, and 
with a deep sigh he expired. 

Courtenay laid down the body gently, and taking 
the wrist ef Willoughby with one hand, laid the 
other softly upon his bosom. 


‘ He is dead,’ he groaned, ‘ but his name shall not 
go dewn to the grave with ignominy. I will tell 
all,’ and as he arose he burst into a fit of hysterical 
weeping. ‘ What have you done?’ he exclaimed, 
and he approached and seized the baronet, whom 
he shook violently. ‘Do you know what you have 





done? You have slain as noble a gentleman 2s 
ever walked this earth, and why? shall I tell you 
at once, his wife, your daughter, was false, false.’ 
The baronet sprang back and stood transfixed. 
Not a breath appeared to issue from his morth, and 
his eyes glared wildly ; but presently he moved his 
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AN ADDRESS. 


hands as though he would collect his whole strength 
together for one great effort. He approached the 

riest slowly, and on tiptoe. ‘ That again,’ he said 
in a hollow whisper. 

‘She was false, Sir Robert,’ cried the priest, 
‘strike me, kill me,I fear you not. ’Tis true as 
Heaven is true.’ 

‘Tis false as hell is false,’ shouted the baronet, 
‘she false! then were Heaven untrue. It can’t, it 
can’t, it cannot be. Hah!’ 

With a loud shriek the baronet clasped his head 
with his hands. ‘Can it be?’ he gasped, ‘can it 
be? where, where ?” 

‘Oh! this is dreadful,’ groaned Courtenay. ‘ It 
was at Rome, Sir. There was a marquess, an Ital- 
ian, his name Riccardi, whom Willoughby killed 
in a duel. He was the man.’ 

The baronet placed one hand in his neckcloth, 
and his eyes rolled wildly. ‘They fell upon the body 
of Willoughby. He went and knelt down by the 
side of the cerpse, and gazed upon it. ‘ Who killed 
this man ?’ he said quietly, looking up, ‘ who killed 
this man? did I? I believe I did; oh! fora world 
to give in purchase of his life again.’ He sprung 
up suddenly. ‘Ha! ha!’ he cried with savage 
glee, ‘a lie, a deep-laid cunning, damned lie. I 
see it all.’ 

‘It is too true,’ cried Courtenay mournfully. 

‘Evidence,’ said the baronet quickly. 

‘There is his man below who attended him at the 
duel with Riccardi, and heard the confession of the 
dying man. 

‘Send for him up stairs,’ cried the baronet; ‘but 
no, no,’ he added vaguely, ‘that were too degrad- 
ing.’ 

‘I have a paper also,’ said the priest slowly, 
‘which Mr. Willoughby compelled his wife to sign, 
in which all is confessed ; and this he did, fearing 
that you would call him to account for his desertion 
of her, to be produced in the last resert.’ 

The baronet started, and fixed his eyes upan the 
priest earnestly. ‘I shall go mad,’ he said, ‘but 
not yet. I am here, Courtenay; open the paper 
and place it into his hand; but come not near me 
when I have read it, lest I tear you to pieces: keep 
the air from me, it weighs upon my brain. Give it 
to me, now, now.’ 

The baronet stood with one hand tightly grasp- 
ing his head, and the other outstretehed at arm’s 
length. He held it firmly and gazed upon it. There 
was no motion of his eye when he had perused the 
Several mi- 


‘Sir Robert, Sir Robert Aylmer,’ cried the priest 


in alarm, and he approached a few paces. 


The baronet fell back witheut a groan. 
Courtenay drew near, and knelt down by his side. 


_ Sir Robert Aylmer was no more ! 








A clever female French writer says, women 


| should not sit beside a man they wish to conquer 
: but opposite to him. ‘Attack a heart by full 
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AN ADDRESS 
Written and delivered, by Robert Hamilton, at the 
Chesnut st. Theatre, Philadelphia, on Friday 17th 
February, 1837, on the occasion of the Benefit of the 
Association for the Relief of Disabled Firemen. 


To dash the tear from virtuous sorrow’s eye, 

To soothe affliction, banish misery’s sigh, 

O’er the sick couch to hang with solace sweet, 
And the lone heart, with blissfal hope to greet— 
For such mild deeds—such gilts of holy hand, 
Meet ye to-night in friendships’ sacred band, 
And while the smile of pleasure suns each cheek, 
Blend it with Charity’s, that goddess meek ! 


W hen peals the tocsin through the realms of night, 
And the red flames flash on the wilde red sight? 
When havoc wild her flag unfurls afar, 

And fierce despair drives her destroying car? 
When Hope, mild maiden, bows her at the shrine 
Of desolation—when e’en prayer divine, 

Amid the crush of ruin seems to die— 

As to the seaman wreck’d, the cheerful cry, 
Breaks on his ear, so comes the welcome sound, 
Of fearless hearts, who safely spread around, 
Who in the cause of mercy do not fear, 

To risk e’en life—to haply find a bier, 

To check the demon in his march of might, 

And wage defiance to the fiery fight. 

Youth, age and beauty from destruction save, 
And snatch the helpless from a horrid grave! 


If in such cause—a cause of holy right, 

Some hapless brother sink amidst the fight, 

Quits life and kindred for “that unknown bourne 
From which no traveller doth e’er return,” 

Leaves the lov’d partner of his bosom dear, 
Condemned to want—to shed the bitter tear? 

To gaze on life with hopeless, hollow eye, 

And in her home of loneliness to sigh. 

*Tis then your mercy flashes through the gloom, 
Dispels each cloud—and life doth all illume. 

Oh ! then the sufferer, bends in fervour meek, 
Hope lights the eye,—health’s flush revives the cheek! 
The sorrowing soul to hope again is given, 

She kneels—she trembles— weeps and worships hea- 
ven ! 


See infancy, close by its parent stem, 

A rose bud, rich—a beauteous op’ning gem, 

The tempest comes—the parent falls to earth, 
And the sweet blossom, mourns its luckless birth, 
But dies the storm—the sun and dewdrops kiss, 
The drooping flower,—and call it back to bliss, 
So by your bounty blooms some hapless child, 

In beauty rich—in innocence all mild. 

For deeds like these, are ye assembled here, 

Say in life’s path what blessings are more dear? 
Proud youth—bold manhood and loved beauty bright, 
Their presence bring to sanctify their right, 

Oh ! ever thus guard Mercy’s sacred cause, 





d front, not by profile, is her expression.” 
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That first and holiest of the Almighty laws ! 
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THE OLD MONEY-BROKER. 





{ wish I could make you catch the likeness,— 
his face pale and tawny,a complexion that I 
would like to call money, it looks so much like 


badly washed Sheffield. His hair brushed smooth, } 


is ashen gray, and lies close to his head. His fea- 
tures are as settled and unruffled as if moulded 
in bronze. There are scarcely any lashes to his 
small gray eyes, within as yellow as a weasel’s ; 
his nose is sharp, his lips thin, and his sight al- 
ways protected against the glare of broad day, 
by a green lining to the front of his old jockey- 
cap. Hespeaks with a low voice,and never 
looses his temper in an argument with his custo- 
mers. He is always apparelled insable. What 
his age may be, is alla guess; you cannot tell 
whether he has become old before his time, or 
whether he has husbanded his youth and vigour 
as to be wearing them out at the lowest possible 
rate. 

His room is as neat as an Englishman’s coat ; 
but every thing in it is thread-bare, from the co- 


THE OLD MONEY-BROKER. 
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verlid on the bed to the green baize of the secre- 
tary. It seems the cold recess of one of those 
ancient spinsters, who spend the livelong day in 
rubbing up the old furniture. And every thing 
in it is defective or cross-grained ; even to every 
fire-brand—in the coldest winter’s day, I have 
never seen them blazing; but they smoulder 
away without flame, half smothered in the bed of 
ashes. 

The life of this man passes away as noiseless- 
ly as the sands of an antique hour-glass. From 
the hour he rises, to his fit of coughing in the 
evening, all his actions, are as regular as the 
movements of a clock. He is nothing better 
than a model of a man, running down and wound 
up from sun tosun. If you touch a wood-louse 
crawling over a piece of paper, it stops and 
feigns death;—just so,if a carriage rattles by, 
when this man 1s speaking, he pauses, until it is 
passed, as if he called in his powers, lest he 
should expend the smallest degree more than 
what is exactly necessary. He is for econo- 
mizing the vital movement, and concentrates 
every thought and feeling within the orbit of J 
myself. Sometimes the victims on whom he preys, 
talk loud in his room, and get very bigh and an- 
gry; and to that there succeeds an unbroken 
quiet; asin a kitchen where the pitiless cook 
is not be turned from her purpose by the noisy 
clatter of a duck, who suffers—and all is once 
more still. 

Until seven o’clock in the even he is reserv- 
ed and serious; but about eight o’clock, he un- 
bends from this business-like gravity, and the 
man of notes becomes a very ordinary person- 
age, and not to be distinguished in a crowd from 
any other man. The change seems a mystery 
more secret than the transmuting of gold; for, 
indeed, it is the transmuting of a beart of metal 
into one of flesh. Then he will sometimes rub 


his hands together, and has a mirthful style of 
his own,in a small way, with a cackling, hollow 
laugh, that can be seen by his mouth agape, but 
which can scarcely be heard. But in his gayest 
moments his conversation is carried on in mono- 
syllables, here a word, and there a word, for as- 
sent or dissent. 
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He is my neighbor—that is to say, he occupies 
a part of the house wherel lodge. The house is 
gloomy and damp. It has neither yard-room nor 
court, and the rooms are only lighted from the 
street. The building is distributed like a clois- 
ter, into rooms of equal dimensions, tier above 
tier, each with only one door, which opens on a 
long and common corridor or hall, lighted by 
loop-hole windows. So repulsive is the aspect of 
the house, that the volatility of a high-spirited 
heir generally sobers down into something like 
dejection before he reaches the landing place 
of my fellow lodger. Well does the house and 
he resemble each other—they are like subma- 
rine rock and the oyster which clings to it. His 
whole life is clandestine. The sole being with 
whom he holds communication, socially speak- 
ing, is myself. Sometimes he comes to my apart- 
ment to ask for a little fire, to borrow a book or 
a newspaper ; and, of evenings, 1 am the only 
one permitted to enter his den, or to whom he 
will speak of his own accord.. These marks of 
his confidence, are the fruits of a seven years’ 
neighborhood. If he has any relatives or friends, 
1 am ignorant of them; neither have 1 ever seen 


/a penny in his possession—but | know that he 


he has an immense fortune in the vaults of the 
bank. But any how, he has sometimes been a 


/myrtyr to his prudence; one day he chanced to 


have gold in his pecket, and a doubloon made 
its way out and fell on the stairs: a fellow-tenant, 
who was coming up at the same time, picked it 
up. and handed it to him. “ That doesn’t belong 
to me!” said he, with a gesture of repulse and 
surprise: **l never have gold—never have it 
about me—nor in my house.” 

He makes the coffee for his own breakfast in 
asmall boiler in the jamb, from which black 
corner of the hearth the utensil never stirs. His 
dinner is brought to him from a cook-shop. ‘The 
old woman who attends to the door, at the fixed 
hour, regularly goes up stairs and arranges his 
room. Finally, by one of those chances which 
Sterne would call predestination, my fellow- 
lodger, who so much interests me, is named 
Gobsech. 

If the social virtues are religion, this man, 
thought | to myself, must be pronounced an 
atheistic recreant. To satisfy myself concern- 
ing the mystery of his nature and pleasure, | 
determined to study him more closely, homo du- 
plex, the man and his mind. I like facts better 
than systems. Instead, then, of being discursive 
in theory, I shall be brief in narrative. 

Last evening | paid a visit to this curious mor- 
tal, who has made gold his all in all. I found him 
seated in his easy chair, still and fixed as a sta- 
tue, his eyes rivetted on the mantel-piece, where 
he seemed to be reading tables of discounts. 
A hand-lamp, smutty, smoky, with a foot that 
had once been lacquered green, cast a dull red 
glare on his bloodless complexion. He lifted 
his eyes, but spoke not—however, as my chair 
was drawn out beside him, it was evident that 
1 was expected, and welcome. 


‘* Does this being, said I to myself,ever think ? 
—Believes he ina Deity, Creator, and preserver’ 
Does he know what sensibility is! Is woman 
dear to him? Have emotions of pleasure ever 
fluttered or unfixed that rigid soul >—Tbus did ! 
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pity him as an object,a rich man,a cripple. Still 
{ felt, that with a million in bank, he must luxu- 
riate in a sense of power that was equal to pos- 
sessing the whole world at a grasp. 

** Good day, Gaffer Gobsech!” said I to him. 

He turned his face towards me, and slighty 
drew together his broad, black eye-brows. This 
characteristic inflexion was equivalent to the 
gayest smile of one of warmer temperament. 

“You are as dull, to-day,” continued I,‘ as 
the time when they told you of the failure of 
the bookseller. Have you met with any bad drafts 
to-day—this is the 31st, 1 think—” 

It was the first time I had ever spoken to him 
concerning money matters. He looked me full 
in the face; and with that soft, low toned voice, 
whick does not ill-resemble the irresolute breath- 
ings,on the flute of a learner, he replied, ‘‘I 
was taking a little recreation.” 

ss What,” cried I,*‘ do you ever take recrea- 
tion.” 


He shrugged his shoulders, and gave me a 
look of pity and scorn. 

‘*Do you think,” said he, “ that there are no 
persons of fancy and taste, except poets, that 
print verses ?”’ 


Verses in sucha head! thought I. He con- 
tinued. “ There is none whose lot is more ani- 
mated and soul-stirring than mine.” 

“Listen,” said he. ‘* By what I shall tell you 
of this morning’s adventures you will be able to 
form an idea of my enjoyment.” 

He then rose and bolted the door, and drew 
before it an old tapestry curtain, the rusty 
hinges of which grated on the rod. He seated 
himself beside me, and began thus: 

“ This morning | had only two bills to collect, 
because 1 had passed off all the others yesterday 
as cash to my customers. One of the notes was 
given to me by a dashing young fellow, who rode 
ina tilbury.—It was signed by one of the hand- 
somest ladies in —-——, the wife of a great land- 
holder and nobleman. It was drawn to pay—I 
don’t know what debt; the amount was two hun- 
dred crewns. The other note was for the same 
sum, and drawn for a lady also, for it was signed 
Fanny . It came into my possession from 
alinendraper. The drawer of one note lived 
in—— Square, and the other in street. 
Could you but know the romantic conjectures 
that filled my mind as I left my home this morn- 
ing! What proud delight thrilled my bosom, as 
{ foresaw, that if these two women were not 
ready they would receive and treat me with as 
much respect as if I was their own father. 
What politenesses Lady would shower on 
ine, for the sake of two hundred crowns! She 
woulti stoop to address me with an affection- 
ate air, she would speak to me in those soft and 
gentle tones which she reserves—perhaps for the 
endorser of the draft ; she would lavish upon me 


words of endearment, fond expressions ; entreat 
me even, and | ——”’ 














Here the old man facing me, gave his counte- 
hance an expression, freezingly obdurate and 
inexorable. 

_“* And I,” he resumed, “ not to be moved! 
Phere I am—like any avengen, like conscience, 
which is not to be put off! But let us have done 





with my reveries. By and by 1 reached the man- 
sion of Lady - “4 

A femme de chambre answered me that her 
ladyship was sleeping. ‘Is ber ladyship sick?” 
** No,” she replied, “ but she did not return from 
the ball last night until three o’clock.” 

‘*My name is Gobsech; tell her my name, | 
shall be here at noon.” And | went my way, af- 
ter leaving marks of my presence on the sump- 
tuows carpeting that covered the staircase. 

When | reached street, 1 found at the 
number a house of mean appearance. I pushed 
open the crazy ganzway gate, and saw one of 
those dark court yards to which the sun never 
penetrates. The porter’s lodge was fairly black 
with age and neglect, and the window panes, 
like a rusty fustian sleeve, listed with greasy, 
brown stripes. 

1 asked for Miss Fanny . 

*“* She is out; but if you come about a draft, 
the money is here.” “* 1’ll call again,” said I; 
for when I found that the money was ready, lL 
wanted to know a little more of the young lady ; 
{[ had made up my mind that she was young. 
I passed the morning in looking at the engrav- 
ings displayed in the print shops, and as twelve 
o’clock struck, 1 was just crossing the anti- 
chamber of the bed-room of my Lady . 

“Her ladyship has but just rung,” said the 
waiting-maid ; “ I do not think she can be seen.”’ 

“JT shall wait;” was my answer; and I sat 
down on a gilded sofa. The blind-doors had 
scarcely been more *aan opened, when the fem- 
me-de-chambre returned. ‘ Will you walk in, 
sir.”’—There was that in the words and the tone, 
which assured me that the lady fell short. 

But what a magnificent woman met my sight! 
She had hastily thrown over her bare shoulders 
a cashmere shaw], the folds of which she gather- 
ed round her with just that ravishing art that the 
beautiful proportions of her bust were distinctly 
manifest. A tasty morning-gown, white as snow, 
was her only dress. Her taek tresses escaped 
here and there in rich confusion from under- 
neath a choice Madras handkerchief, capri- 
ciously fastened round her head in the fashion of 
the Creoles. Her bed was a scene of picturesque 
disorder; and certainly her slumbers had been 
uneasy and agitated. The draperies were cast 
with most voluptuous and bewitching negli- 
genes, and her pillar lay in the midst of the ei- 

er-down quilt of blue silk, the splendid lace re- 
lieving admirably from the azure ground. A 
painter would have paid a price to have stood 
where I did. On the large bear-skin, spread be- 
neath the carved mahogany lion’s claws of the 
bedstead, glittered two small slippers of white 
satin, thrown one here the other there, as weary 
feet will do, on returning from a ball. Over a 
chair lay a rumpled dress, the sleeves hanging 
to the floor. Spider-net stockings, such as the 
slightest breath of wind might carry away, were 
twisted about the leg of an easy chair, as if flung 
there from the hand; and along a couch lay a 
pair of garters, artificial flowers, diamonds, 

loves,a nose-gay and belt, scattered confusedly. 

‘here was a delicate, a scarcely pereeptible 
odour of aromatics in the air. A costly fan, 
hali open, lay on the mantel; the drawers of 
the bureau were open. This mingled luxury 
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and carelessness, every thing rich and elegant, 
yet all displaced, impressed the mind with a 
sense of discomfort in the midst of wealth. The 
lassitude betrayed by the countenance of her 
ladyship, was in keeping with the room thus 
strewed with the cast off attire of the festival. 

Such unreasonable disorder excited my con- 
tempt; the same objects harmoniously assembled 
the evening previously, might have raised in me 
some emotion. They seemed to tell of a heart 
that was burning with a passion that was blas- 
ted by conscience ; they showed as the image of 
a life, of show, expense and dissipation; a tan- 
talizing pursuit of unsubstantial pleasure. There 
were some spots of unnatural redness on the 
face of the lady, that set off the delicacy of her 
skin; her features seemed swelled, and the 
brown circle around her dark eyes, rather hea- 
vy. But nevertheless, these indications of folly 
did not lessen her beauty, such was the energy 
of health and nature, that seemed glowing in her 
whole frame. Her eyes sparkled ; she remind- 
ed me ef a Herodias, by Leonardo de Vinci— 
for I have been a picture broker once. She was 
full of life and strength; nothing meagre in the 
contour, or feeble and mean in the out-line of her 
person, scanted the sense of admiration. Her 
appearance inspired love; and yet there was a 
power developed in her brilliant and haughty 
consciousness of beauty, by no means alike to 
the fragility and delicacy that wins and wakes 
the tender passion. It was just the style to 
please me; and it was long since my heart had 
throbbed before; the value 6f the note was al- 
ready paid; for I would give more than twe 
hundred crowns for a sensation that reminds me 
of the days of my youth. 

** Sir,” said she, as she handed me a chair, 
** will you have the kindness to allow me time” 

“« _. Till to-morrow at noon, your arene: 
I have not the right,’ said 1, as 1 folded up the 
note, “ to protest before that hour.” 

Then [ said within myself—pay for your luxu- 
ry—pay fer your rank—pay for your happiness 
—pay for the monopoly which you enjoy. For 
wretches, without bread, there are courts, judges 
and executioners; but for you—who sleep on a 
downy pillow, canopied with silk,—let there be 
the pangs of regret, and the gnashing of the 
teeth hidden under a smile, and the cold clutch 
upon the heart of a concealed anguish. 

“ 4 protest!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ do you intend 
that!” said she, looking at me with a wild gaze; 
“* will you have so little consideration for me?” 

‘“*If the King, your ladyship, were in my debt, 
and did not pay me, I would make him take 
the benefit of the act.” 

At that instant, there was a light tap at the 
door of the room. “I am not within!” impe- 
riously exclaimed the young wife. 

** Emily, I wish ver mad to see you,’’—said 
a voice outside. “Not at present my dear,” 
she replied, in a tone less harsh, but still perem- 
tory. 

“O, you are only jesting, for you are speaking 
to a stranger,” answered the voice, and the door 
was suddenly thrust open by a man who must 
have been her husband. Her ladyship gave me 
a look—I understood it; she had made herself 





my slave. Ha! ha! there was a time once, 
when I was stupid enough not to protest. 

“What is your business?” said the Count 
to me. 

I saw the lady shiver. The white and satmy 
sink of her neck became rough, or as we say in 
common parlance, like goose-flesh. As for me, 
I laughed, without ever a muscle moving. 

“ This person,” said she, *‘ is one of my trades- 
men.” 

The noble gentleman straightway turned his 
back upon me, but I drew the note half way out 
of my pocket. At this pitiless motion the young 
lady stepped near to me, and offered me a dia- 
mond. ‘ Take it,” said she, “ and be gone.” 

We exchanged the two values, I made her a 
bow and retired. The diaraond was fully worth 
two hundred and forty crowns. I passed in go- 
ing out, two superb chariots that the lacqueys 
were cleaning, and footmen brushing their live- 
ries, and polishing their boots. So—said I to 
myself, this is what brings these people to me, 
makes them steal and rob millions in a decent 
way,or else betray their country. That they 
may not make their shoe-soles dusty, they go 
over head and ears into the mud! Just at that 
very moment the great gate was thrown open, 
and the young man who gave me the note, pas- 
sed through in his stylish tilbury. As soon as he 
descended, 1 went up to him and said, “ Here, 
Sir, are forty crowns, which [ would thank you 
to hand to her ladyship, and tell her that I shall 
keep at her disposal for eight days, the — 
that she left in my hands this morning.”’ He too 
the forty crowns, and a mocking smile stole over 
his countenance, as if he would have said, “ She 
has paid, has she, so mueh the beiter!” I read 
in that face the desolation ot the Countess. 

i then went to street, to Miss Fanny 
, 1 had to ascend a very narrow stair-case, 
and when | reached the fifth story, 1 was intro- 
dueed in an apartment newly fitted up; where 
every thing wore an air of miraculous neatness. 
I could pot detect a trace of dust on the simple 
furniture of the chamber, where I was received 
by Miss Fanny. She was young and city-bred ; 
her head youthful and elegant, with a becom! 
air of gentility and kindness; her well com 
chestnut hair was fastened in two bows on her 
temples, and shaded a pair of blue eyes clear as 
crystal. She was dressed plain. The light, fal- 
ling through small white curtains stretched 
across the window, threw a softened lustre over 
her angelic face. She was unfolding pieces of 
linen, and the cutiings of linen over the floor, 
showed what were her usual occupations. She 
looked the very personification of solitude. 
When I handed her the note, I told her that she 
had not been at home when I first called. 

“But I left the money with the porter,” said 
she. I pretended not to hear her. ; 

“‘ You go out rather early, it seems,” said I. 
“1 am away from home but rarely,” repli 
she—" but working so late at night, | am some- 

times obliged, for my health to go bathing.’ 

At a glance I understood her history. The 
daughter, doubtless, of a family once rich, an 
obliged by adversity to labour for her subsis- 
tence. There was an indescribable air of vir- 








tue, of modesty, and native nobleness in her 
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mien. Every thing around her partook of that 
character. It seemed that I was set down in the 
midst of an atmosphere of sincerity and can- 
dour,and could breathe at my ease. I perceived 
inan alcove a simple couch of painted wood, 
surmounted by a crucifix, and then a branch of | 
box. I felt affected, and wanted to leave the 
money she had just handed me, and the diamond 
ef the countess ; but | thought the present would 
perhaps be doing her a harm; and, every thing 
considered, as the diamond is worth two hun- 
dred and fifty crowns for an actress or a bride. 
And then, as like as not, she too has some fel- 
low of a cousin, who would wear the diamond 
as a breastpin, and use up the two hundred and 
forty crowns in his own way. When you came 
in, | was just thinking what a good little wife 
Fanny would make for soinebody. It will 
be a fortnight, too, before [ shall vet that coun- 
tess out of my head, and she has one foot at 
least over the brink of perdition. 

“ Well!” cried he, resuming the thread of his 
reflections, after a moment of deep silence, dur- 
ing which | had been watching his looks, “ think 
you this is nothing to penetrate thus into the 
most secret folds of the human heart, and thus 
espouse the fortunes of others, and see their lives 
exposed like a nudity to your searching eyes? 
It is a spectacle of multifarious shiftings ; ghast- 
ly wounds, eating into lifeat the core; silent, but 
death-dealing sorrows; or scenes of love; or 
distresses over which the waves of the river are 
waiting to close; or raptures of the youthful 
pulse that will end in the gibbit and the axe; the 
insane laughter of despair; the sumptuous and 
splendid revel—a tragedy yesterday—a father of 
a family who suffocated himself with charcoal, 
because he could not get bread for his children; 
to-morrow it will be some farce or other, some 
youog C r playing off the pranks of Pea 
Green Jacket, with variations. I have heard 
many brags of the force of the parliamentary 
eloquence; I have listened to one at least of 
those boasted orators—he never moved me; but 
often has it happened, that a loving young girl, 














inthe holy zeal of a plighted attachment: an 
aged merchant on the brink of a failure; a mo- 
ther wishing to conceal the fault of a son; a la- 
borer famishing with hunger; or a politician 
without principle, have made my soul reel and 
shudder with the potency of their language. 

hey were sublime actors, and played for me 
alone. But Iam not to be played upon. My 
eye is as keen as ubiquity! 1 read the very heart. 
Nothing ishidden from me. What dol lack? I 
lave every thing that is wanted. Nothing is re- 
lused or denied to him who has the control of 
‘he purse-strings, if there be enough in the purse. 
‘or a temptation. Ministers and their con- 
‘clences can be bought—there’s power for you; 
accomplished and delicate women, ay, and their 
hearts too,can be bought—there’s pleasure, and 
beauty for you. In fact every thing is on sale, 
and money can buy every thing. We are kings, 
without title, incognito, | grant you; but the 
“ings of life, for what is existence without mo- 
tey? But while [ have enjoyed every thing, 1 
lave become sated with every thing. There are 
thirty of us, of such as I, in this city. A com- 








Mon interest is the tie between us; we meet 
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weekly in a cofiee-house in street, and 
form a sort of board of finance, where every mys- 
tery connected with the rise and fall of stocks 
and interests, is divulged and canvassed. There 
is no show of fortune that can blind us, we have 
a key to the secrets of every family, and we 
keep a sort of black-book, in which we minute 
down the most important items concerning pub- 
lic credit, bankers, and trade. We analyze the 
most indifferent actions. We are thecasuists of 
exchange. Like me, also, the rest care for pow- 
er and money, not so much to exercise, as to 
possess them. 

“* Here,” continued he, pointing around to his 
cold and narrow apartment, ‘‘ here the fiery 
lover, who is jealous of a word, and draws his 
sword for a speech—here he begs with folded 
hands; here begs the haughtiest merchant; here 
begs the beauty, vainest of the vain; here begs 
the fiercest soldier, the most famous artist, the 
writer whose name is pledged to posterity and 
renown; and here,” added he, laying his hand on 
his forehead, “is the balance that weighs, not 
only in a few solitary cases, the things to come, 
but for every one, for all !”— 

** Do you still think there are no recreations, 
no amusements to be enjoyed under that blank 
and dingy mask, whose unalterable stillness has 
so often excited your surprise?” asked he, 
stretching his neck, and advancing nearer to me 
his pallid countenance, which smelt of silver. 

I returned to my room, stupified. In my fan- 
cy, the little withered, spindly old man, grew ip 
dimensions, until he chaogre intoa fantastic ap- 
parition—like the spirit of gold incarnate. The 
perfidies of life, and my fellow-men, weighed 
upon me with horror. Can it indeed, be true, 
that every thing thus resolves into money, money, 
money ? 








ON A KISS. 





Balmy seal of soft affection, 
Tenderest pledge ot future bliss— 
Dearest tie of young connexion-- 
Love’s first siow drop virgin kiss 
Speaking silence, dumb confession, 
Passion’s birth and infant play— 
Dove-like fondness; chaste concession, 
Glowing dawn of brighter day— 
Sorrowing joy, adieu’s last action, 
When lingering lips no more must join, 
W hat words can ever paint affection, 
So thrilling and sincere as thine. 





A WISH. 
Sweetly as rolls the placid stream 
Amid the meadows gay, 
When lighted by the moon’s pale beam, 
It ripples on the way— 
May life’s smooth tide roll on with thee, 
Home to a blest eternity. 





He who knows the world will not be too bash- 
ful. He who knows himself will not be impu- 
dent. 
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Original. 


FICTITIOUS WRITING. 


This species of literature,—fictitious writing, 
—which now engages so large a share of the 
time of authors and readers, will be found to 
have had its commencement in the earliest ages. 
The eastern nations were distinguished for their 
love of fiction. The ancient Greeks produced 
some works of a fictitious character, but few of 
them are now extant; there still remain some 
works of this cast, which were written by Apu- 
leius and Aebilles Tatius, during the decline of 
the Roman empire. During what is termed the 
dark ages, when the spirit of chivalry was car- 
ried to its greatest extent, it was, that fictitious 
writings assumed a new and popular form— 
showing the “‘ very age and body of the time, its 
form and pressure.” The name of romance was 
first given to it; and this style of writing con- 
iomat to be in vogue, over all Europe for five 
centuries. Then came the “ Arcadia” of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and other romances of the same 
faults, viz : pompousness of language, with im- 
probable and impossible adventures. The fa- 
miliar novel was the next form,in which ro- 
mance appeared, but the first attempts in wri- 
ting domestic novels, both in France and Eng- 
Jand, during the age of Louis the XIV. and 
Charles II. were neither calculated to give 
much amusement, or any instruction to the rea- 
der. 

After that period a change, for the better, took 
place in France. Gil Blas by Le Sage, was pub- 
lished ; in England, Robinson Crusoe—a work 
which every one has read, and read with delight 
—made its appearance. The next author of 
much celebrity in the extensive empire of fic- 
tion, was Richardson, who wrote “ Clarissa,” 
and several other books of equal popularity. 
Richardson was succeeded by Fielding and 
Smollett; novelists, who for exquisite humour, 
and real delineation of human actions, will bear 
comparison with any of their predecessors, and 
we might say successors, but for the next as- 
cendant on the throne of fiction—Sir Walter 
Scott. We shall say nothing of the great wizard 
of the North, for every one anticipates what we 
would say. 


After Scott comes Bulwer, who is now the first 
novelist of the age. For a few years past he has 
sent forth novel after novel, each one adding 
fresh laurels to the chaplet of his fame. He has 
not escaped, during his literary career, that 
spirit of detraction, which envy never fails to 
direct towards rising talent. He has the con- 
solation, however, of having his books admired 
and sold ;—ten thousand copies of one effort of 
his prolific pen, the ‘* Last Days of Pompeii,” 
were disposed of, in London, on the first day that 
it was offered for sale. It must be admitted, 
however, that Bulwer, with his beauties, some- 
times gives too large a scope to his brilliant im- 
agination, thereby giving too high a coloring to 
the sentiments of his heroes and heroines. 

American authors have contributed too, much 
to the amusement, and we might add instruction, 
of novel readers, both here and in Great Bri- 
tain, not to deservea tributary notice. 


FICTITIOUS WRITING. 








Charles Brockden Brown was the first (and by 
many, he is esteemed the best) American novel 
writer of any eminence. Cooper has acquired 
more celebrity, especially abroad, than any of 
our novelists. Indeed fictitious writing appears 
to compe Ba majority of our authors, as well as 
those of England. Several American works are 
in embryo; among which, is one by Mr. Theo- 
dore S. Fay, author of ‘* Dreams and Reveries 
of a Quiet Man,” which will soon be published, 
and will, we doubt not, be an acquisition to our 
literature. The friends of American literature 
have every reason for congratulation, in the suc- 
cess that has attended our writers of fiction. 
We have not, it is true, any works which con- 
tain the wit and satire of Tom Jones or Rode- 
rick Random, but we have novels of enduring 
reputation, and whose pages are not disgraced 
with their indelicacy. 

The perfection which novel writing has of 
late years attained, together with the reception 
which novels meet with in all classes, and almost 
all persons, has nearly disarmed the opposers of 
this delightful and often instructive branch of 
literature. It is said, with truth, that many works 
of fiction, of the prgsent age, are devoid of merit; 
such works, however, are, by the rivalship of 
meritorious ones, soon consigned to their proper 
fate—oblivion. 

We are a reading people, and read more ficti- 
tious than real history. ‘ We understand any 
epoch of the world but ill, if we do not examine 
its romance;—there is as much truth in the poetry 
of life, as in its prose,” says Mr. Bulwer in his 
preface of the “* Last Days of Pompeii;” and 
we feel inclined to give credence to the asser- 
tion, notwithstanding he may be an interested 
party. In the history of nations, which chiefly 
consists in the date and triumphs of battles, the 
ratifications of peace,and anon the outbrealing 
of war, what do we learn of the domestic man- 
ners of the people. Very little. The relation 
of family joys and sorrows, doubtless would be 
spiritless, when connected with the history ot 
the overthrow of kingdoms. Where then are 
we to find the secret motives, which actuate per- 
sons in their domestic affairs exposed, or the va- 
rious passions of the human heart depicted—all 
blended in an interesting narrative—but in the 
volumes of the skilful novelist ? 

That some of the hours, which are devoted to 
the perusal of romances might be more profita- 
bly employed in reading works of a graver cast, 
we readily admit; still we love to see a taste for 
literature, of whatsoever kind, and the person 
who is fond of novel reading, is much more like- 
ly to make advancement in the higher branches 
of letters, than one who is indifferent to every 
sort of study. We might adduce high authority 
in favor of fictitious writing;—we could cite 
the names of Lord Bacon and Doctor Johnson; 
but it needs not the sanction of great names to 
protect writings of such an agreeable kind, and 
which are so universally perused by the reading 
world. R. 





Don’t be frightened if misfortune stalks into 
your humble habitation. She sometimes takes 
the liberty of walking into the presence cham- 
ber of kings. 
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THE DEATH.BED OF GENIUS. 


ee 


The lamp burns dimly—while upon the walls, 
And in the air of the closed, silent room, 

Wild fancy pictures up a thousand forms, 

That come and go—as if to bid adieu 

T’o the emaciated form that lays 

In cold and passive silence. O’er his brow, 

And o’er his sallow and his wither’d cheek, 
Death’s shade is spreading slowly—his mild eye, 
That once beamed high intelligence of soul, 

Half closes by decaying nature’s hand— 

Iknew him once—ah ! when it was not thus ! 
But time brings changes—to the youthful—those 
To whom this world is but an opening scene— 
He brings but pleasure on his ceaseless wings,— 
Life’s but a placid stream to them—whose course, 
Is among sunny banks and tuneful groves — 
They heed not time’s departure—why should they ? 
But when the “ sear and yellow leaf” of life, 
Inevitable eomes—when blighted hopes, 

And dreams of happiness that could not last, 

In strange succession come across the soul, 

The only balm is that which memory brings— 
lt was to him—commingled with the hope, 

Of an hereafter, blessed thro’ endless years.— 

A change now comes upon him—and his eye, 
Dilated with the burning of his mind— 

His thoughts were back among departed scenes, 
And he breathed out a dying swan.-like strain, 
The last wild effort of his parting soul.— 


Alone, alone—ah! well 1 know, 
My earthly pilgrimage is o’er— 
I feel it is not hard to go, 
Where all I loved have gone before, 
For wither’d feelings in my breast, 
Choke up the space where hope once beam’d, 
Ihave not found on earth the rest, 
The happiness of which I dream’d. 
And fame, that bright and gilded toy, 
I’ve courted with my much loved lyre— 
How easily can man destroy, 
A feeling heart—a soul of fire,— 
My memory slow wanders back, 
Along the golden spots which shine, 
Across its strangely chequer’d track— 
The happiness that once was mine.— 
The strange—almost forgotten scenes, 
Or dim throughout the lapse of years, 
Now dart across my soul in gleams, 
Like sunbeams thro’ a world of tears 
There is one scene I would recall, 
My brightest and most blissful dream, 
One that for beauty, tower’d o’er all, 
But baseless as a wintry gleam 
I loved, and was beloved—I thought, 
That misery could no more be mine, 
Alas! my feelings I had brought— 
Toa most false unworthy shrine.— 





THE DEATH-BED OF GENIUS—WEDDED LIFE. 


And oft thro’ dark and joyless years, 
When gladness from my soul was banished, 
I’ve water’d with my lone heart’s tears, 
The bright spot where my visions vanished— 
But why recall to memory’s shrine, 
Feelings that are of mortal birth, 
For they are now no longer mine, 
I’ve done with all the things of earth.— 
Farewell my own—my glorious land, 
Farewell, the bright and sunlit sea— 
I leave ye! how can I command 
My feelings, that burst wild and free. 
I leave you all—though with emotion, 
The sickness of regret’s not here, 
As calmly as the waveless ocean, 
My spirit passeth from this sphere.— 
And silence fell upon that lonely room— 
*T was the deep hush of midnight—then there came 
A low deep moan—’twas the last sound that fell 
As the free soul departed to its home. 
W.F. J. 





Weppep Lire.—The picture of wedded life 
in Mr. Willis’ Inkling of Adventure, is very 
beautiful, appealing to the heart by its purity 
and tenderness, and charming us by the sweet- 
ness of the description and the elegance of the 
periods. 


** T like to go unobserved into a corner, and 
watch the bride in white attire, and with her 
smiling face and soft eyes moving before me in 
their pride of life, weave a waking dream of 
her future happiness, and persuade myself that 
it will be true. 1 think how they will sit upon 
the luxuriant sofa as the twilight falls, and build 
gay hopes, and murmur in low tones the now 
unforbidden tenderness, and how thrillingly the 
allowed kiss and the beautiful endearments of 
wedded life will make even the parting joyous, 
and how fiadly they will come back from the 
crowd and empty mirth of the gay, to each 
other’s quiet company. 1 picture to myself that 
young creature, who blushing even now, at his 
hesitating caress, listening a, for his foot- 
steps as the night steals on, and wishing that he 
would come: and when he enters at last, and 
with an affection as undying as his pulse, folds 
her to his bosom, [ can feel the very tide that 

oes flowing through his heart, and gaze with 

iim on her graceful formas she moves about 
him for the kind offices of affection, soothing all 
his unquiet cares, and making him forget even 
himself in her young and unshadowed beauty. 
I go forward for years, and see her luxuriant 
hair put soberly away from her brow, and her 
irlish graces ripened into dignity, and her 
right loveliness chastened with the gentle 
meekness of maternal affection. Her husband 
looks on her with a Fret eye, and shows the 
same fervent love and delicate attention which 


first won her fair hand. Their children are 
rowing up about them, and they go on, full of 
,0ner and untroubled years, and are remember- 





ed when they die! 








188 LOVE—A MOTHER’S LOVE—LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


LOVE.—By E. L. BULWER. 

How bright and beautiful is love in its hour of 
purity and innocence—how mysteriously does it 
etherealize every feeling, and concentrate every 
wild and bewildering impulse of the heart. Love 
holy and mysterious love—it is the arland 
spring of life—the dream of the heart—the im- 
passioned poetry of nature—its — is heard in 
the rude and unvisited solitude of the far forest, 
and the thronged haunts of busy life—it embel- 
lishes with its flames the unpretending cot 
of the peasant and the gorgeous palace of the 
monarch—flashes its holy gleam of light upon the 
measured track of the lonely wanderer—hovers 

‘about the imperiled bark of the storm beaten 
mariner—enfeebles the darkly bending wing 
of the muttering tempest, and imparts addition- 
al splendor to the beacon that burns ‘‘on the far 
distant shore.” 

Love! is the mystic and unseen spell that har- 
monizes and ** soothes unbidden,” the wild and 
rugged tendencies of human nature—that lin- 


gers about the sanctity of the domestic hearth— : 


the worshipped deity of the penetralia, and 
unites in firmer union the affections of social 
and religious society, gathers verdant freshness | 
around the guarded cradle of* helpless infancy, 
and steals in moonlight darkness upon the yield- 
ing heart of despairing age—it hushes into re- 
posing calmness the chaffed and bruised and un- 
resisting spirit of sorrow, and bears it from the 
existing and anticipated evils of life, to its own 
bright and sheltering power of repose—trans- 
forms into a generous devotion the exacting de- 
sires of vulgar interest and sordid avarice, and 
melts into a tearful compassion the ice of insen- 
sibility. 

The image which holy and undecaying love 
has once portraitured on the deep shrine of the 
heart, will not vanish like lineaments which 
childhood’s fingers in idle moments may have 
traced upon the sand—that image will remain 
there unbroken and unmarked—it will burn on 
undefaced in its lustre, amid the quick rush of 
the winds and the warring of the tempest cloud 
—and when the wavering “‘star of or fate seems 
declining,” the bowed and bewildering spirit, 
like the trembling dove of the patriarch, will 
meet its home and its refuge in that hallowed 
fane where love presides as high priestess of its 
sanctuary and consecrates to unbending truth 
the offered vows of her votaries. 





A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

I have stood beside the mother when the terri- 
fying intelligence of her infant’s death was first 
announced to her, and she bent over its lifeless 
form and wiped away the cold death damp from 
its brow. | have noted the deep intensity of her 
holy affection. As she gazed upon its glassy, 
motioaless eye, sunk beneath its half closed lid and 
its graceful limbs livid and stiffened by the touch 
of death. I have listened toher stifled shriek, and 
seen her turn away from this last remnant of mor- 
tality, a lone, desolate, and heart stricken being. 

From the first moment of that infant’s existence 





her heart-strings had been twining around it, 


until every holy feeling that a mother’s love ever 
knows—every fond hope that mother’s love ever 
forms, every cherished idea of purity and virtue 
and innocence were centred upon it, so that in its 
deathshe heard the knell ofall her worldly hopes, 
of all her bright visions of future. The hope 
that he was to soothe her sorrow in after years 
by his filial love, was crushed, the cherished ex- 
pectation that he would watch by her bed-side 
at the hour of departure, to «lose her aching 
eyes, to whisper her farewell, 

“To breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 

And think on all her love and all her wo,” 
was swept away,and she was left, boreft of 
solace, and sadly convinced that her hopes were 
‘as the baseless fabric of a vision.’ Oh! who 
can measure the extent of a mother’s deep and 
sacred love for her offspring! It cannot know 
change! It gushes forth in its holy power as 
she watches the couch of slumbering innocence, 
it lives in its freshness and beauty when her 
child has assumed the stations and duties of 
manhood ; and when time wrinkles the features 
and palsies the hand it ebbs not! her last pray- 
er is that her child may be blessed; her last 
look for tenderness is for him alone ! 
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oo ate Original. 
THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 
At Plymouth, Mass, 1620. 
“Thy children’s prayers, O Father, hear, 
And stretch thy saving arm; 
Our little bark in safety steer, 
And calm the raging storm.” 


”*T was thus the Pilgrim Fathers sung,— 
Their God's protection claimed; 

As loud the bursting tempest rung 
And keen the lightning flamed. 


Whilst ail was fierce contention round, 
And Hope no longer beamed ; 

In Faith their consolation found, 
As through the mist it gleamed. 


Like Zove that in the darkest hour 
Glows more intensely bright ;— 

Whilst woe and peril round us lower, 
Faith sheds her holy light. 


No longer now the tempest blows, 
Nor lightnings o’er them blaze ;— 

Now loud the Halle!ujahs rose, 
And joyous songs of praise. 

And why forsake fair Albion’s shore, 
And seek a distant strand, 

The forest wilds to wander o’er 
Far from their native land. 

And was it Peru’s dazzling fame 
That lured them from their home, 

Or tor ambition’s empty name 
Do they the billows roam ? 


Her gold nor fame will be their meed, 
A holier boon they win,— 
Unshackled with their God to plead 
And shun the death of sin. C, 
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THE PHILADELPHIA BANK. 189 


NEW PHILADELPHIA BANK. 


The Philadelphia Bank is situated on the south west corner of Chesnut and Fourth streets. The 
dimensions of the building are 110 feet on Chesnut street, with a depth on Fourth street of 72 feet, 
and consist of a basement story 12 feet in height, containing 5 stores or shops, vaulted over for the 
security of the banking room, which is supported on arches from east to west of the building. 

The principal story is 28 feet in height, and is subdivided into rooms for the accommodation of the 
President, Cashier and Directors ; these rooms have immediate communication with the banking room, 
and with the principal entrances inte the building, which are by means of two flights of marble steps, 
leading from Chesnut street, on the eastern and western sides of the portico. The portico is in the 
centre of the building, and projects from the wings 4 feet. The columns are of marble, of the Greek 
Corinthian, 2 feet 6 six inches in diameter, supporting a pediment, the cornice of which is enriched.— 
The whole of the building is constructed with marble from the quarries in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia. The roof is covered with copper, as well as those of the vaults and other buildings in the 
rear or south front, the whole is arched over and made fire proof throughout. The arches are all tied 
together with strong bands, and stays of iron extending across the walls at intervals of 7 feet through 
the banking room floor, as well as through the vaults, and in every boundary or partition wall which 
rests upon these arches. 


The counter is constructed of marble, and is 52 feet in length, extending through the entire central 
space from east to west, and is supported on the arches of the banking room floor, at the distance of 16 
feet from the south wall of the building. 

This portion of the bank is heated by furnaces, constructed under the watchman’s room in the rear. 

To accompany the opposite drawing, of the new building, now erecting for the Philadelphia Bank, 
we have procured the following notice of its origin, and the several acts of Assembly, incorporating the 
institution, and extending the same from time to time. The last act places the corporation, on a footing 
of great assuredness and permanency. The description of the Banking House, has been kindly fur- 
nished by the talented architect who planned it, and from whose hands, so many edifices have been 
reared to ornament our favored city. 


On the 6th of August, 1803, a number of individuals, residents ef the city of Philadelphia, associat- 
ed together under the name of the Philadelphia Bank, agreeing at the time on certain fundamental ar- 
ticles, as forming a basis for their government. By these, the amount of the capital stock, was fixed 
at one million of dollars, to be divided into shares, of one hundred dollars each, and the number of di- 
rectors at sixteen, who were named in the articles, and were to be continued as such, until an election 
should be held in November, 1805—at a meeting of the stockholders, to be convened for that purpose. 
The articles of association authorised the issue ef bills, bonds, and notes, stipulating at the same time, 
with all persons doing business with them, that the joint stock or property of the company should alone 
be responsible for the debts and engagements of the company, and that no person deating with the 
company, er to whom they might become indebted, should have recourse against the separate property, 
of any present or future member of this company, or against their persons, further than might be ne- 
— to secure a faithful application of the fands, to the purposes which by the articles, they were 
made liable. 


The affairs of the association, although conducted skilfully and on regular banking principles, met 
with serious impediments, among others in the refusal of the chartered banks, then in operation, to 
take at their respective eounters, the notes of the new association ; hence payments to those institu- 
tions, were necessarily made in coin, to the inconvenience of all concerned. These and other causes 
combined, to point out the necessity of an application to the Legislature for a charter, which at first 
met with opposition from rival institutions. That opposition was, however, finally overcome, and a 
charter was granted by the commonwealth to the institution, on the 5th of March, 1804, 

The act by its terms refers to the articles of association, and incorporates all the persons at the time of 
passing the act, who were then members of the association, under the name and style of the Philadel- 
phia Bank, to continue until the Ist of May, 1814; the capital not to exceed two millions of dollars.— 
By the charter, the State became subscriber for 3,000 shares of the stock of the company, with the 
privilege, within specified times of subscribing four hundred thousand dollars more at par: The com- 
pany agreeing to loan the State one hundred thousand dollars, at an interest not exceeding five per cent. 
for a term not exceeding ten years. By a supplement passed the 8th of January, 1805, it was provided, 
that the payment of the gratuity of $135,000 to the State, as a bonus for the charter, should not be 
considered, as impairing its capital, so as to prevent dividends being made from the ordinary profits of 
the institution. 


By an act of Assembly passed, the Ist of March, 1806, the charter of the bank was extended for ten 
years, to the Ist of March, 1824, with permission to the State, to subscribe $200,000 at par, or any part 
thereof, being part of the original privilege reserved of subscribing $400,000. 

On the 3d of March, 1809, the bank was authorised to establish branches, not exceeding eight in . 
number, in such parts of the commonwealth, as they may think proper. Under this authority four 
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190 ROTUNDA—NATIONAL GLORY. 


branches were formed. One at the town of Washington—one at Columbia—one at Harrisburg—and 
one at Wilksbarre—all of which have long since ceased, and their affairs are nearly closed. 

Previously to the expiration of the charter in May, 1824, the Legislature on an application by the 
bank, by an act of the 8th of March, 1823, further extended the charter for the term of fifteen years, in 
consideration of which, the bank was required to subscribe five hundred shares in the stuck of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company ; the dividends on which, the bank was to receive, from the 
date of their subscription, and after fifteen years from that time, to hand the stock so subscribed, over 
to the commonwealth. The State reserved itself the right to subscribe at par $200,000; and to hor- 
row of the bank a sum not exceeding five per cent. of the capital stock paid in, at an interest not ex- 
ceeding five per cent. By virtue of this charter, the State annually appoints four directors, to serve 
for one year, and under it and the proceeding laws not repealed by it, the business of the present in- 
stitution is conducted. As the charter which had been extended by the act of 1823, was approaching 
its termination, the Legislature on the Ist of April, 1836, passed a further act to extend the charter for 
twenty years, from the expiration of its present term, subject to the provisions of the act, of the Ist of 
April, 1835, providing for a graduated tax upon dividends: The commonwealth agreeing to relinquish 
to the bank, their right to subscribe two thousand shares, on condition of their paying into the treasury 
of the State, the sum ef twenty thousand dollars. This it will be perceived, from what has been said, 
places the bank under a graduated tax in lieu of a bonus, which had been before paid, as the considera- 
tion, for the States’ grant of the first charter, and the subsequent extension of it, by the various Legis- 


lative acts mentioned, 


The State has a direct and large interest in the institution, being the owner of $523,000 of its capital 
stock at par, and being represented in the board of directors, by four directors chosen annually, two by 


each branch of the Legislature. 











ROTONDE, PASSAGE COLBERT, PARIS. 

This Rotunda is the chief ornament of the Pas- 
sage Colbert—a kind of arcade of shops, similar to 
that which bears the name of the Burlington fami- 
ly, in Piccadilly, London. It is situated in the 


Rue Neuve des petits champs, near the Palais 
Royal, and leading to the Rue Vivienne. It has 
been very recently erected and is considered the 
handsomest among the numerous passages of this 
kind lately constructed in Paris. 





—- 
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ON NATIONAL GLORY. 


ee 


High worth makes more than monarchs—honest 
men— 

Though no exchequer it commands, ’tis wealth ; 

And though it wears no ribands, ’tis RENOWN. 


There is a feeling peculiarly deep and solemn 
that pervades the mind of every American, as he 
looks abroad through the wide world upon his 
fellow-men. There are few that can read the 
pages of history, and the records of the past, 
without the most lively interest ; few that do not 
feel even for the dark ages of ignorance, and 
the people of forgotten days, a kindly sympathy, 
which, thoughjalways strong, increases with un- 
measured steps as we approach our own day. 
Under the happy influence of free and unre- 
strained commerce, and friendly intercourse, 
the nations of the earth have become as one 
great family, rejoicing at each other’s prosperi- 
ty, and weeping at each other’s woes ; and we, 
whoare Americans, who have never been cor- 
rupted by the bitter taste of tyranny, have 
learned to watch with sacred interest the flame 
of liberty, though it is lighted in the midst of 
barbarians, and savages, and to shed a tear over 
its dying embers, even in the most distant quar- 
ter of the globe. It becomes then interestin 
to inquire, what it is that makes so great a dif- 
ference in the affairs of nations? Why, it is 
that one will spring up to renown, prosperity 
and happiness, and another become the spoil of 
time, and never find that peace and honor which 
are an intelligent people’s best treasury ! 








Wealth is not the cause; for wealth in the 
hands of a few, is too often used in the oppres- 
sion of the many; and public wealth, especially 
in a free government, too often leads to fatal 
indolence. Men who pay no taxes, care little 
who represent them, and where the mass of the 
people withdraw their support, and the spirit of 
attachment becomes damped, it is in vain to 
look to wealth as a compensation for the best 
affection and lukewarm love of those whose un- 
divided onergy can alone support the weak and 
tottering edifice of human government. 


It is not the power of the sword. No! history 
has set her seal againstit. 1s it the rage of con- 
quest, the mad delirium of unbounded power? 
Napoleon led the armies of his country to un- 
passed triumph, and for this is flattered as the 
Great Father of his country. But he was se- 
cretly wasting the flower and strength of 
France, and she rose to prostrate the man, who 
while he spread her power, destroyed her pros- 
perity and her happiness. Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Liberty, Justice and Knowledge, all 
are great causes of national prosperity, but alone 
they can do nothing: they want the grand mo- 
tive which crowns the whole, and which will 
never fail to render nations happy, virtuous and 
wise. It is the love of glory. hen the peo- 
ple of a country are bound together in this com- 
mon band, and the honor of their country }s 
their sole aim, and sole ambition, then alone cap 
we look for a happy and a prosperous nation. 
In war, what can be a greater incentive to en- 
ergy and success than this. Let a soldier 
fight for plunder or other mercenary motive, 
and war will be pursued only as the means of 
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furthering his sordid interests. 1f his heart is 
not warmed in the contest of his country, and 
he feels no love to the cause he espouses, the 
first prospect of danger or difficuly, will dissi- 
pate his courage. But let the love of glory ani- 
mate his breast, and for the result we have only 
to point to the history of Ancient Greece, and 
Ancient Rome, and it speaks more than volumes 
of dissertations or of reasoning. Glory will never 
fail to render the citizens of a state the most en- 
lightened and nee ee her rulers the most 
prudent and wise; it will spread abroad with 
unsparing hand, science and art; and learning 
and philosophy will ever flourish where this is 
the root from which they spring. This was the 
holy principle that animated the breasts of 
Solon and Lycurgus, of Epaminondus, and 
Pericles, of Socrates and Plato, of Cicero, of 
Demosthenes. How different from the sordid 
principles which have actuated lawgivers of 
other times, from the destructive ambition of 
warriors of other days, and the factious ha- 
rangues of present orators. 
Glory too demands the confidence of all men, 
and there is no one who will not repose with- 
out reluctance his life, his liberty, and his for- 
tune, with a government possessed of this high 
honor. It disarms all faction, dissipates allcon- 
tention, and centres the affections and the minds 
of men on their country, and on that alone. A 
glorious people will enhance the esteem of all 
nations, her flag will wave proudly over the 
most distant waters. All will court her favour 
—all will favour her enterprizes—mark the 
contrast—behold a nation almost unknown, dis- 
tinguished by no fame, sunk in ignorance and 
darkness, her citizens dispirited, caring little, 
and doing less to support the sinking vessel of 
state, until they are ready to be swallowed up 
with it in the waters. What can raise them 
from this low degree ; what can place them on 
the level of civilized and enlightened nations ? 
Let. us suppose the hand of some mighty magi- 
cian to interfere, and to inspire by his renovat- 
ing touch, the bosoms of that people with the 
love of glory, and we may imagine the mighty 
change. {t would be waking new creatures 
into existence, and they would shake themselves 
from the dust, and become a new nation, wise, 
happy and honored. Perhaps at no time since 
the world was, has there been so prosperous a 
nation as the people of Rome, and to what was 
this owing—in the height of their prosperity 
they had no wealth. They had not better laws 
than we of modern times. The God of Heaven 
did not give them blessings with a more unspar- 
ing hand than he has to us. They were not 
more learned, nor did they know the advanta- 
ges of commerce, as we do. But from her no- 
blest to her meanest citizen, the glory of Rome 
was the rule of action. To a Roman soldier, 
this was the goal to which he pressed, the end to 
Which all his successful efforts tended ; this was 
the song of the Poet, the theme of the Historian, 
the rule of the law-giver, and the subject on 
which her most illustrious orators loved to dwell. 
: here was no faction there, for the common ob- 
ject disarmed all intrigue, and prostrated all 
lellings of self-aggrandizement. But it became 
iflerent—the pie of Rome began to fade— 
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the rustic and wholesome manners of the chil- 
dren of Romulus, were exchanged fer what is 
falsely called refinement—wealth and corrup- 
tion preyed upon her once hardy frame, like 
some slow but sure disease. he door was 
opened to every vice—luxury and effeminacy 
soon insinuated themselves among the Romans 
—the pride of birth and station, ambition, tyran- 
ny, indolence. This was the decline of Rome 
—it was a striking contrast. In living Rome, 
we may look for the advantages of glory ; and 
now we may see her fatal insignificance. She 
stands just where she died—Italy is still as fer- 
tile—no blast from Heaven has changed the 
spot; but it is no longer an honour and a source 
of pride to becalled a Romancitizen, for “Rome 
is living Rome no more.” 


Glory! how especially advantageous to our 
own happy land. It is this which bore us trium- 
phantly through the great prelude to our exis- 
tence; the acknowledged military talents of our 
illustrious commander in chief, the abilities and 
talents of a Franklin, the eloquence of a Henry, 
the stern demand of our citizen-soldiers, for 
liberty or death, rendered us respectable in the 
eyes of other nations, drew from them their 
sympathies and regards, and contributed most 
effectually to the erection of a free and inde- 

ndent nation, where the proud satellites of 

ritain before reigned. 


And now when in the blessings of republi- 
canism, we stand almost alone, it is particularly 
necessary, that we should hold up our glory, as 
an og ge an encouragement to the great 
march of civil and religious liberty—that we 
should place at the head of our government able 
and prudent statesmen, dispense to our citizens 
with unsparing hands, learning and philosophy 
—and cease not from the course till science and 
art have supremely triumphed in America. 
Let but every American know that on him, on 
every one, depends the character aud the glory 
of the nation, and laying aside mutual discord 
and contention, sectional feelings, and sectional 
prejudices, he would with unwearying toil, 
contribute his talents, enterprize, and industry, 
to his country’s good. Let but this common 
feeling pervade the minds of our countrymen, 
and when hereafter we see the thrones of Euro- 
pean despots crumbling into atoms, and the 
proud minions of tyranny sinking into contempt 
--then shall we behold the great Banner of 
“Virtue, Liberty and Equality,” wave in all 
its triumphant magnificence over one, and an 
united people, a free and happy republic. 
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‘I remember, I remember 
The pine trees, dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky ; 

It was a childish ignorance,— 
But now ’tis little joy 

To know I'm farther off from Heaven 
Then when | was a boy ?’ 
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THE BANKS OF ALLAN WATER. 


THE CELEBRATED PATHETIC BALLAD, 
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or the banks of Al- lan water, When the sweet asia “a did fall, Was the miller’s lovely 
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daughter. Fairest of them all; For his bride a _ soldier sought her, Anda 





By ° 
winning tongue he; On Se banks of Allan water, None so gay as she. 
a ‘¢ 

2 On the banks of Allan water, 3 On the banks of Allan water, 

DP: Where brown Autumn spreads its store, When the Winter snow fell fast, 
aa There I saw the miller’s daughter, Still was seen the miller’s daughter, 
i af 8 But she smiled no more ; Chilling blew the blast ! 

1) 2 For the Summer, grief had brought her, But the miller’s lovely daughter, 

{ q And the soldier, false was he ; Both from cold and care was free: 
A On the banks of Allan water On the banks of Allan water, 

| None so sad as she. There a corse lay she. 
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S WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


' rT hew, 
scape tire the view! 
hus the rivers flow, 
Dutt Watm and low, 
‘, wild and high, 
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Meding 100, chosen annually. The governor 
. \ .dfieutenant governor are chosen by the peo- 
.\} for four years, but are not eligible for the 
pn-Witlsceeding seven years. The legislature meets 
.C LAthe first Monday in November. The princi- 
_Fivers of Kentucky are the Ohio, which 
is along the state 637 miles, following its 
lings; the Mississippi, Tennessee, Cumber- 
Kentucky, Green, Licking, Big, Sandy, 
ttand Rolling. The Cumberland mountains 
“\ m the southeast boundary of this state. The 
tern counties, bordering on Virginia, are 
* imtainous and broken. A tract from 5 to 20 
. es wide, along the banks of the Ohio, is hilly 
ae “oe a | Ao d broken land, interspersed with tgany fertile 
fe ae utvVegleys. Between this strip, Green’river, and 
unuier spall PA > ayety CAS stern countries, lies what has been called 
: g y ’ rden of the state. This is the most popu- 

art, and is about 150 miles long, and from 
100 wide. The soil is excellent, and the 
e is agreeably diversified, gently rising 
descending. These lands produce black- 
nut, black-cherry, honey-locust, buckeye, 
7paw, sugar-maple, mulberry, elm, ash, cot- 
wood, white-thorn, with an abundance of 
pe-vines. There is a tract of country in the 
sh-western part of the state, east and north 
EK Vumberland river, and watered by Green 
‘Barren rivers, about 100 miles in extent, 

a the barrens, which, a few years since, 
‘abeautiful prairie, destitute of timber. It 
Ow covered with a young growth of various 
sof trees. These, however, do not prevent 
J/growth of grass, and an almost endless ya- 
y of plants, which are in bloom during the 
le of the spring and summer, when the 
le region is a wilderness of the most beauti- 
lewers. The soil is of an excellent quality, 
ctind a? mixture of clay, loam and sand. Through 
Jen there runs a chain of conical hills, 
knobs. It is also distinguished for some 
endous caves. Ancient fortifications and 
ads of earth are found in almost all parts of 
tucky. The caves in the south-western part 
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